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Leaders Are Made, Not Born 


KENNETH D. BENNE 
In Childhood Education 


wy) WO dangerous myths delay 
recognition by educators of their 
responsibility for training leaders. 
One is that we must wait for ‘“‘na- 
ture” to give us our leaders; the 
other is that social situations auto- 
matically produce the leadership 
they require. Educators must sée 
“leadership” in terms of functions 
to be performed rather than in 
terms of inherent qualities. 


SOME LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS 


One set of leadership functions 
bas to do with services required 
within the group in helping it to 
grow to greater maturity—Groups 
have varying degrees of maturity as 
groups, quite distinct from the 
chronological maturity of their 
members. An immature group has 
little awareness of its own pro- 
cedures and of their relationship to 
its productivity. The mature group 
has the ability to look at its own 
procedures, to criticize and improve 
them in the interests of greater 
gtoup efficiency. 

A mature group is also able to 
distinguish between “personalities” 
and the roles required for pro- 
ductive group work. The group of 
children which chooses members 
for a poster committee not because 


Kenneth D. Benne is Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from Childhood Education, 
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they can draw but because they are 
likable and “popular” has not at- 
tained much maturity as a group. 
A function of leadership here is 
to help the group see that contri- 
butions are to be judged in terms 
of their relevance to getting a job 
done. 

A second set of leadership func- 
tions has to do with services re- 
quired in keeping a group’s proc- 
esses of planning, acting, and 
evaluating productive and geared 
to its changing environment.—A 
group achieves common goals by 
working through differences among 
its members. It must be helped to 
clarify its differences, to remember 
the common agreements that sur- 
round its points of conflict, and to 
bring in relevant information to 
resolve issues. A group must keep 
a balance between long-range and 
short-run goals. Members must 
sometimes be reminded that long- 
range goals can be served only by 
taking next steps. Groups with the 
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greatest clarity about common goals 
must be helped to get accurate and 
pertinent information, to keep their 
plans “realistic.” They must be 
helped to practice their plans before 
trying them fully and to test them 
in the practice. Finally, groups 
must evaluate what they have done. 
They need help in getting the 
evaluation data, in interpreting the 
data, in amending even their most 
cherished plans if the evaluation 
seems to require it. 


(This conception of leadership 
makes it clear that leadership train- 
ing and development cannot be 
separated from group training and 
development) Leadership always in- 
volves cooperation of both “leaders” 
and members. 

We can now formulate three 
principles which should guide 
teachers in forming groups and 
working with groups in the school 
program. 

Leadership can be learned by 
children only as they practice the 
skills of productive group work in a 
variety of group settings-—Adult 
leadership in the classroom, if it 
operates democratically, can do 
much to promote understanding of 
leadership and its functions. But 
full practice opportunities must in- 
clude extensive experience in 
student-led groups. Opportunities 
for such experience can be found 
in every school—student leadership 
of the whole classroom group; 
committees of students working on 
different phases of a classroom proj- 
ect; club leadership and student 
council work which offer opportu- 
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nities for cross-grade groupings 
student-led groups of students 
parents, and teachers. Training ig 
democratic leadership requires that 
work in a variety of groups be pro | 


vided for every child, with con } 


tinuing and sustained experience in 
a “home-base group.” 
Selfevaluation of its own ways 
of working and group planning 
improve procedures are necessary, 
—A good beginning point fo 
evaluation sessions is when the 
group discussion is confused, whea 
no progress is being made, and 
when frustration is being felt by 
all members. The question, “Why 
aren't we getting anywhere?” will 
lead the group back to look at its 
ways of working and to a discw- 
sion of how they can be improved. 


The group which discovers out off 


its own group experience that there 
is a relation between the language 
its members use in making a sug 
gestion and the kind of hearing th 
suggestion receives, that summaries 
of where we've been and wher 
we're going help keep a group om 
the beam, that minority or uw 
popular opinions often contribute 
much to a group's thinking,Yand 
that the right of these opinions to 
be heard needs to be safeguarded 
is learning to support, identify, and 
practice group-leadership 
It is important to encourage 
groups to set aside a few minute 
to look back at a session. 

Some groups choose one of thei 


members to act as an observer dut 
ing a period of planning or dis 
cussion. The observer watches sud 
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things as the participation pattern 
—who talks, how much, and in 
what order; evidences of aggres- 
sion (name-calling, etc.); inatten- 
tion; wandering from the set pur- 
pose of the group. He keeps a 
record of his observations and feeds 
his findings, along with hunches 
as to why things happened as they 
did, into the evaluation session. 
The observer’s record helps to 
make and keep group evaluations 
more objective and more adequately 
related to what actually happened. 
The job of observer may be rotated. 

All children bring certain con- 
ceptions and styles of group mem- 
bership and leadership with them; 
they frequently resist new patterns 
of relationship because they per- 
ceive them as threats to the self. 
| Confidence in trying out new pat- 
terns requires a free and permissive 
atmosphere —-Often the concep- 
tions and styles of group member- 
ship and group leadership which 
children have learned in getting 
along in their families, in neighbor- 
hood groups and gangs, and in 
other school groups are basically 
undemocratic. The job of leader- 
ship training, then, is one of re- 
education. Children who are being 
teeducated into democratic group 
télations are often being asked to 
change established ways of relating 
themselves to other people. 

It is important that a “right to 
make mistakes” be established in 
the group. This means that criti- 


cism takes into account the maturity 
of the group and of the person 
being criticized, that criticism is 
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directed to the leader or member | 
role rather than to the person en- 
acting the role, and that criticism is 
made not in a spirit of praise or 
blame but in terms of “‘wouldn’t it 
have been better if the discussion 
leader had asked the group to 
decide this question rather than de- 
ciding it himself?” Children, as 
well as the teacher, must learn to 
evaluate member and group be- 
havior nonmoralistically and in 
terms of group welfare. 

‘In this connection, role-playing 
of new relationships may be very 
useful. Suppose, for example, that 
a classroom group is going to break 
up into student-led committees for 
the first time. A small group of 
children are asked to play part of a 
committee session before the larger 
group. The setting is made clear 
before starting—the job the com- 
mittee has to do, when and where 
it is meeting, and so on. What is 
actually said or done, however, is 
spontaneous. Then the whole group 
discusses what was done in and by 
the committee and makes sugges- 
tions as to how it might have 
worked differently. The committee 
session may be played again in the 
light of these suggestions. 

The value of the role-playing 
committee over a “‘real’’ committee 
for practice purposes it that it is 
seen as a freer, more permissive 
situation because it is not “real.” 
Role-players are freer to try new 
ideas because they are not playing 
for keeps. They accept criticism 
with less defensiveness because it 
is the role that is being criticized- 
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Yet the situation is nearly enough 
like “reality” that the group is 
building insight and security and 
skill in the new way of working 
before trying it in “reality.” 
‘These principles seem to be sup- 
ported by experience and by 
limited experimentation. We need 
to know very much more of what 


ere and 
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these general principles mean iy 
practice, however. Every classroom 
or other school group is potentially 
a laboratory for study of leader. 
ship-training methods. It remains 
for teachers and children to uw 
these laboratories intelligently in 
increasing their understanding ant 
skills of democratic leadership) 


Mexico: During the third year of Mexico’s famous M class 
eracy drive, 350,000 additional adults have learned to red} mus 
and write. Although a total of over a million Mexican] the 
have been rescued from illiteracy during this campaign] The 
against analfabetismo, there are still 6,000,000 who a) wha 
unable to read or write. to r 


CHINA: The real wages of Chinese teachers have dropped} tion. 
about 90 percent since 1937. Most Chinese professors at} sent 
forced to hold a second job in addition to their regula) soun 
teaching schedule; many have already sold their book} stud) 
clothing, and various prewar possessions and are heavily}, proc 
debt. 
Each boy who enters Foochow University contributes @{ from 
pounds of rice in partial payment of his tuition; the mt) thro 
of pay for each teacher is 150 pounds a month. Rice fu: sente 
tuates with the market, and the teacher and his family {itself 
readily sell what they do not eat. Ac 
ously 
JAPAN: The movement to scrap oriental characters in th} these 
Japanese written language is gaining new supporters. Quti} the u 
Ozaki, elder statesman of Japan, recently remarked tl) their 
school children can be taught two foreign languages int} quire 
time it takes them now to learn to write Lanji, the Japans— Maxir 
characters. the b; 
techn; 
FRANCE: A peuple et culture movement, with headquatts} poses. 
at Grenoble, is sponsoring information centers and will #) will, 
groups in the formation of public libraries, workers’ e)) ‘fect 
cation clubs, cooperatives, etc., and will publish matey pupils 
for use in adult-education programs. his ad 
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Suggested Uses of Classroom Films 


DoroTHY MERIDETH 


In the School Review 


Cccp classroom films, properly 
used, pay rich learning dividends. 
This dictum is widely accepted. 
Equally widely accepted, but un- 
fortunately less generally practiced, 
are the following principles which 
are basic in the effective use of 
dassroom films: (1) The teacher 
must preview the film to make sure 
the material is appropriate. (2) 
The pupils must be informed as to 
what they are to look for and made 
to realize they are in a learning 
rather than an entertainment situa- 


| tion. (3) The film must be pre- 
| sented so that poor lighting, fuzzy 
» sound, etc., will not handicap the 
) study. (4) There must be follow-up 
| ptocedures. (5) There must be 
| evaluation of the pupil-learning 

from the film, of the technique 
| through which the film was pre- 

sented and studied, and of the film 


itself. 
Admittedly the teacher who seri- 


} ously and systematically applies 
| these rules is doing a good job in 


the use of classroom films, although 
their application is only the re- 
quired minimum. The road to 
maximum returns lies in applying 
the basic rules through a variety of 
techniques and for various pur- 
poses. The objectives discussed here 
will, if achieved, contribute to 
effective “reading” of films by 
pupils. Since the typical student in 
his adult life will gain some of his 
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information and many of his im- 
pressions from the commercial 
movie theater, teaching the reading 
of films is as important as teaching 
newspaper reading. 

Identifying major points of in- 
formation.—Specific training in se- 
lecting the major facts from a film 
increases the effectiveness of infor- 
mational motion pictures and also 
helps to achieve a learning situation 
while the film is being used. Study 
questions of the type often pre- 
pared to guide pupils through a 
reading assignment are a useful de- 
vice. In a unit on South America, 
for example, Schools to the South 
was shown. The pupils were given 
two questions: (1) What are the 
major causes of the poor educa- 
tional conditions in many Latin- 
American countries? (2) What 
major social problem is being at- 
tacked through the schools, accord- 
ing to this film? 

With the room only partially 
darkened, the pupils were able to 
take rough notes. After the show- 
ing, the pupils took a few minutes 
to finish their notes before they 
held a group discussion in which 
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satisfactory answers to the ques- 
tions were formulated. 

Another class, with more ex- 
perience in identifying major facts, 
was given the assignment of out- 
lining Precious Land. Two show- 
ings of the film were necessary. 
During the first showing the pupils 
took notes which they studied, de- 
ciding on appropriate topic head- 
ings, while the film was re-wound. 
Each pupil prepared for the second 
showing by writing down the major 
topics, leaving space for subhead- 
ings to be written in as he viewed 
the film again. 

Drawing comparisons, generali- 
zations, and conclusions ——Many 
classroom films can be used as a 
source of information for exercises 
of this kind. Sometimes the picture 
gained from a pamphlet or book 
may be compared with that pre- 
sented in a film. One class studying 
about educational opportunities 
open to American Negroes read 
pamphlets by Edwin Embree, heard 
reports on two textbooks, and 
studied census statistics. Then these 
three questions were posed to guide 
their study of the film As Our Boy- 
hood Is: 

What specific contrasts do you see 
between the “old” and the “new” 
schools shown in the film? What points 
of likeness do you find between the 
information presented in the film and 
that obtained from your reading? On 
what points does it differ from Em- 
bree’s book or your other reading? 

The class read the questions, 
then saw the film. Immediately 
after the first showing, a brief 
period was provided for note-taking 


before the film was run a second 
time so the pupils could check their 
notes. 

In the discussion which fol. 
lowed, the chief emphasis was on 
comparison of the facts in the 
various reading materials and those 
in the film. The total impression 
given by the film was compared 
with the general picture gained 
from reading. One critical pupil, 
for example, said: ‘The movie 
leaves you feeling that the problem 
of a good education for Negroes 
has been taken care of. The book | 
read certainly makes me realize 
more about the bad things that 
still exist.” Other class members 
defended the film, pointing out 


places where inadequate schools | 
were shown. Finally the pupils at- | 


tempted to summarize the knowl- 
edge gained from various sources 
and to draw conclusions with re 
gard to the causes of existing ix 
equalities and possible solutions for 
them. 

Combating the habit of stereo- 
typed thinking.—The vivid sensory 
impressions presented by films 
makes them' one of the best single 
vehicles for classroom use in this 
area. In a study of problems of 
intergroup relations, “Henty 
Browne, Farmer’ was used. The 
class, drawing on their own feat 
tions, remarks of friends and pat 
ents, and on descriptions they had 
read in stories, had constructed 
“conventional stereotypes” of vatt 
ous minority groups. In studying 
the film, pupils were asked to lis 
specific things they saw which mi 
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contrary to the commonly held ster- 
of the southern rural Negro. 
The lists revealed the particular 
stereotypes in which some pupils 
were thinking but which had not 
come out in previous discussions. 
One boy, for example, wrote that 
the fact that Henry Browne had no 
still and sold no bootleg whiskey 
was contrary to the general idea 
Americans had of southern rural 
Negroes. Another pupil was im- 
ptessed because there were only 
three children in the family. Among 
other items listed were: The farmer 
plowed his fields scientifically, took 
good care of his equipment, worked 
hard, appeared to be clean, ate good 
food. The pupils themselves pointed 
out that each pupil’s items were 
somewhat different from every 
other pupil’s items and probably re- 
flected the preconceived notion 
which each had in mind. The pupils 
also pointed out it would be in- 
correct to picture all Negro farmers 
in the image of Henry Browne. 
While it would be foolish to 
contend that this exercise caused 
all the pupils to cease thinking in 
stereotypes even about the one 
gtoup pictured, it seems clear that 
the discussion which followed was 
one of the most effective half-hours 
of the term. Perhaps this was be- 
Cause a direct attack was made on 
a stereotype which the pupils could 
identify in their own minds and be- 
cause the film presented vivid im- 
pressions. 
Another aspect of stereotyped 
thinking is the idea that all French- 
men, all Germans, or all Russians 


are alike. Such films as Peoples of 
the Soviet Union and How the 
Russians Play, with their presenta- 
tions of different physical types 
and variety of cultural patterns 
found in the USSR can be used to 
combat this variety of stereotyped 
beliefs. 

Analyzing cause-effect relation- 
ships—This is an important part 
of critical thinking. There are avail- 
able a number of classroom films 
which present a picture of a specific 
situation and which can be analyzed 
with respect to causal factors and 
the results that follow. You Can’t 
Eat Tobacco, for instance, which 
depicts the plight of the southern 
“share-cropping” farmer, gives 
either directly or by implication, 
some of the reasons for existing 
conditions and suggests remedies. 

In preparation for the film, 
pupils divided their paper into col- 
umns labeled: (1) existing con- 
ditions, (2) causes, (3) suggested 
ways of improving. During the 
showing, each pupil jotted down 
the essential facts in the appropriate 
column. Members then pooled their 
notes in a comprehensive listing on 
the blackboard. The next step was 
the drawing of arrows from each 
statement of cause to the related 
statement of effect and to the pro- 
posal for improvement. Thus the 
nature of cause-effect relationships 
was Clarified and at the same time 
some specific knowledge of one 
current socio-economic problem was 
gained. 

Identifying and analyzing prop- 
aganda devices.—A study of propa- 
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ganda techniques in relation to 
critical thinking has become a 
standard part of secondary-school 
programs, whether it is treated in 
social-studies or in English classes. 
In view of the movie-going habits 
of all age groups, the schools have 
a responsibility for expanding the 
treatment of propaganda to include 
sound-film materials. Most films 
dealing with current issues or social 
problems can be used for identifi- 
cation and analysis of persuasion 
techniques without destroying their 
other values. 

One World or None was used 
in a class studying the need for 
control of atomic weapons. The 
pupils were given the double as- 
signment of listing (1) the facts 
which showed the necessity for con- 


trols and (2) devices which helped 
arouse the pupils’ emotions an 
thus convince them of the point oj 
view urged in the film. The use of 
funereal music; the sad and some 


times grim tone of voice used bf 


the commentator; the use of death! 


symbols; and the explosive souni} 
effects which accompanied parts of 
the films were listed and discussed} 
by the students as effective persu-) 


sion devices. 


The result of a few deliberate) ; 
planned exercises was the pupil? 
spontaneous discussion of any a) 


amples of these techniques whid 
they could identify in classroom 


films. Some of the pupils even r¥ 


ported in class on examples the 
had noticed in films shown in com 
mercial theaters. 


Capital Votes 


EXPERTS who have been appointed 
to work under ex-President Herbert 
Hoover's commission to revamp the 
federal executive branch are now 
studying relationships between fed- 
eral agencies and the states. Re- 
lations with state vocational edu- 
cators will come under special 
scrutiny in view of charges (made 
by the American Vocational As- 
sociation) that the Office of Edu- 
cation is now seeking to dominate 
state vocational programs. . . . Un- 
less members’ dues are increased at 
the coming summer meeting, the 
NEA’s service will have to be some- 
what curtailed, officials warn . . 

The outlook for legislation 


to help colleges and universitis 


build permanent buildings is dat 


Senator. . 


“It would be foolhardy for te 


government to finance public work) 
in an inflationary period,” says om 


. . Enrolments in all buy 


one veteran-training program 
passed their peak. The exception} 


on-the-farm-training. . . . Theres 
some question whether the ne 
Unesco meeting will be held # 
Beirut, as decided at the Mex 
City conference. Beirut is a troubl 
spot in the current Arab-Jewit 
Palestinian controversy and Beitt 
officials have suppressed acades! 
freedom of Jewish students, ® 
State Department heard. 
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The Film in Teaching Local History 


JOHN T. BosBitt 


In American Heritage 


H ISTORY lends itself to film 
» treatment because much of its con- 
tent is narrative, descriptive, and 
' dramatic. Likewise, the motion pic- 
' ture lends itself to the teaching of 
) history. At the same time there is 


| | pethaps no subject matter that pre- 
{sents knottier problems to the pro- 


_ ducer of classroom films. For one 
thing, the production of even a 
one-reel motion picture on a single 
historical episode can lead to siz- 
able budgets and exceptional risks. 
Even when he has ample produc- 
| tion facilities, however, the film 
maker faces other problems. 

Too often the people in histori- 
cal films seem to behave like pup- 
pets. Much of this may be ascribed 
to mediocre acting and direction; 
_ much of it may also be ascribed to 
| the fact that classroom films must 
| treat history in capsule form, and 

to do this, they often deal with ex- 
_ ceedingly contrived situations. An- 
| other problem is the vastness and 
diffuseness of the subject matter. 
History is not an area in which 
| basic concepts can be developed in 
a relatively limited number of com- 
pact laboratory or field demonstra- 
tions. 

For the present, then, the film 
producer must place at the top of 
his list films that will give an over- 
view of larger phases of our coun- 
try’s development—the period of 
discovery and exploration, etc.; 
critical episodes in which the 
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threads of a major historical de- 
velopment are drawn together; the 
factual short narration that drama- 
tizes and symbolizes a significant 
chapter in the development of 
American life. 

Subject matter of these three 
types comes first because the pro- 
fessional film producer knows 
from experience that films relating 
to the general history of the United 
States can have a large nationwide 
audience. He also knows that for 
a considerable time to come there 
will be no sizable audience for 
history films of a more specialized 
kind. 

Does this mean that the com- 
mercial production of films in the 
field of local history is entirely out 
of the question? Not quite. Cer- 
tainly the time is still well in the 
future when film makers can focus 
on local history as such. But there 
are at least two ways in which 
teachers of local history can gear 
their subject matter into the pro- 
duction of films on topics of more 
general interest. 

First, there is a great deal of 
material in local history that relates 
to the significant phases of the 
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general history of the United States. 
Thanks to the broad insight of 
scholarship that has shaped our his- 
torical writing from Frederick Jack- 
son Turner onward, the study of 
our history is focused far less on 
national political development than 
it is on the economic, social, and 
cultural development of our people, 
section by section and even com- 
munity by community. The material 
for study of the development of 
American life comes from local 
history, of course. The study of the 
westward movement draws from 
the history of local communities all 
the way from the Piedmont Plateau 
on the eastern seaboard to the west 
coast. The study of the develop- 
ment of the cotton economy in the 
South draws its material from the 
history of communities in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

Thus, local history provides a 
vast reservoir of dramatic and high- 
ly significant material that can be 
used in the production of films 
portraying major phases in the de- 
velopment of American life. This 
is exemplified by a number of 
films, such as Early Settlers of New 
England, A Planter of Colonial 
Virginia, Kentucky Pioneers, all of 
which are equally useful in teach- 
ing history of particular communi- 
ties and in teaching general Ameri- 
can history. 

Many more films of this kind 
can and will be produced. And 


teachers of local history may stimu. 
late the production of films in their 
particular areas by drawing the at. 
tention of film makers to material 
in these areas that is unusually 
good for films of wider application, 

Teachers can also interest film 
makers in the history of particular 
areas by helping to make available 
to professional producers facilities 
for production of films at a rela. 
tively low cost. All of the films 
mentioned above were produced on 
reasonable budgets because of the 
cooperation of educational organi- | 
zations in providing settings, casts 
and other facilities and also be 
cause of the work that has been 
done in the preservation and tes 
toration of settings and remains 
which are important to our nation’s 
history. Restorations like the one of 
an early nineteenth century mid- 
western frontier village under wa | 
at Spring Mill Park, Indiana, can ) 
form excellent settings for short, 
factual films on episodes in loal } 
history that exemplify a more gen- | 
eral phase of national development. | 

Nor is it necessary for film pro 
ductions in these settings to be par- 
ticularly elaborate—in fact, the | 
simpler they are, the better for in- 
structional purposes. Scripts may 
have to do with the commonplaces 
of everyday life in earlier Ameria 
and avoid the kind of high dram 
that overtaxes the capacities o 
actors and directors. 


ONE way to reduce motor accidents is to build cars so they 
can’t go any faster than the average person thinks—Amert- 
can Observer. 
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MERICAN educators need 
to provide leadership in making 
known to the people the basic facts 
and meanings of atomic energy. 
Unless the people become informed, 
then democracy in its essentials is 
doomed to perish by our own 
hands. We must not, in our dili- 
gent efforts to provide for this 
country the greatest possible securi- 
ty, unwittingly and carelessly adopt 
practices that are authoritarian. 

You are all aware of the argu- 
ment that the great modern ad- 
vances of science require, and in- 
deed dictate, the abandonment of 
essential individual rights and with 
them the whole dream of human 
dignity as the cornerstone of our 
institutions. For more than a gen- 
eration we have been told again 
and again—and not always from 
abroad—that the “‘consent of the 
governed” is not compatible with 
technical progress. The acceptance 
of this doctrine by the people of 
Germany and Japan and Russia is 
indeed the principal event of our 
lifetime. 

The argument can be stated 
simply: Democracy assumes that 
the people as a whole are capable 
of educating themselves sufficiently 
so that their judgment about broad 
courses of policy will be sound and 
workable. Furthermore, democracy 
assumes that there is time for the 
people to educate themselves and 


| then to translate that knowledge 


Democracy and the Atom 
Davip E. LILIENTHAL 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


David E. Lilienthal is chairman of 

the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion. Reported from the Phi Delta 

Kappan, XXIX (January, 1948), 
215-19. 


and understanding into decisions 
and action, whether these decisions 
are made directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

These assumptions, it is said, 
may possibly have been sound in 
a simpler world, but science and 
technology have changed all this. 
Whether our ideal of democracy be 
explicitly repudiated, as in Ger- 
many and Japan and Russia, or jet- 
tisoned by less candid means (and 
this is predicted for us) the end 
of selfgovernment is at hand. The 
things we hate we shall fix on our- 
selves as a consequence of our own 
technical advances—this is what is 
foretold. 

Decisions important to all of us 
will follow on atomic energy. Your 
lives and happiness are at stake in 
these decisions. But will the 
people’s judgment be consulted, 
will it prevail? If the answer is 
“no,” then have we not lost the 
essentials of democracy and are our 
liberties not endangered? 

The starting point in atomic edu- 
cation is an understanding that the 
life and future of every human 
being is inextricably woven into 
the fabric of atomic energy and the 
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manner in which it is developed 
and used. That start having been 
made, the next step is to correct 
two mistaken ideas about atomic 
energy which increase the danger 
of default by the American people. 
The first is the impression that 
atomic energy is too hopelessly tech- 
nical and complicated for the aver- 
age man to understand. The second 
is the impression that the whole 
subject of atomic energy is a close- 
ly held military secret. Though 
there is an area of information 
which must for obvious reasons re- 
main secret, the essential facts re- 
quired for the average man to dis- 
charge his obligations as a citizen 
have long been available. 
EDUCATION Is OuR GREATEST 
SECRET WEAPON 

The American people are quite 
capable of becoming familiar with 
the essential facts and of acquiring 
a sense of their meaning in terms 
of the course of the Republic. 
Whether I am right or not about 
this turns on the whole process of 
education, which remains our great- 
est “‘secret’’ weapon. It is impor- 
tant for all of us, and particularly 
perhaps, for our teachers, to review 
at frequent intervals how funda- 
mental to our way of life is this 
matter of public knowledge and 
participation in the important issues 
of our lives and our national 
course. 

It is well to recall the basic 
tenet: that this democracy of ours 
is founded on a faith in the judg- 
ment of the people as a whole. This 
is a rather hardheaded doctrine. 
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For our experience has taught ys 
that many heads are better than 
one. We believe in practical testing 
by discussion or debate, in trying 
to “get the bugs out” of plans by 
sceptically examining or probing 
them. 

The corollary of this belief is 
that the American people do not 
care for ‘‘master-minding.” The 
place of a leader in American so 
ciety must be earned almost day by 
day. And the test has been the 
ability to win the confidence not of 
a tuling class, for there has no 
been such, but the confidence and 
respect of the people as a whole. 

We grumbled at times because 
our neighbors were such fools and 
had to be persuaded, instead of 
taking the say-so of some Greut 
Mind or other; but it happened so 
often that various Great Minds 
turned out to be very wrong, 9 
that we are not often tempted to 
shortcut the slower, cruder, some- 
times impolite system of public dis 
cussion. 

UNIQUE DECLARATION 

Congress placed in the Atomic 
Energy Act this declaration: “The 
effect of the use of atomic energy 
.... is a field in which many u- 
known factors are involved. There: 
fore, any legislation will necessat- 
ily be subject to revision from time 
to time.” 

A dictator could hardly afford to 
admit that he does not now have 
all the answers. The frankness of 
Congress’ admission that we cal 
only meet and solve the problems 
of atomic energy by all of us learw 
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ing more is evidence of our faith 
in the judgment of people, our 
reliance on the processes and tech- 
niques of education. 

One of the purposes of the Act 
is to provide for a program of ad- 
ministration to keep Congress in- 
formed as to further legislation 
which may be appropriate. To ac- 
complish this, the Act established a 
Standing Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy which, with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is seeking to 
establish effective public accounta- 
bility by the Commission to the 
Congress and at the same time 
maintain necessary secrecy. 

However hard the members of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
and their staff work at their task, 


_ obviously their efforts may be inef- 
_ fective if their constituents have 


not also informed themselves on 
the nature of atomic energy and 
the problem it presents. 

Now all of these things—our 
tradition of education as a tech- 
nique of democracy, our depend- 
ence on this impolite hammering- 
out process for public decisions, 
and our confidence in the judg- 
ment of an informed electorate 
supporting an enlightened and re- 
sponsive legislature—were in the 
minds of Congress in writing a 
flexible law and in the minds of 
the Senate Committee which spent 
a year holding the hearings that re- 
sulted in the Atomic Energy Act. 
These are the things in the 
minds of the Commission when 
they speak of a program of self- 


education in the essentials of atomic 
energy; they are the motives be- 
hind the community educational 
efforts being initiated throughout 
the country. It is important to re- 
tain such activities in the people's 
own institutions, among them the 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

The task of selfeducation can- 
not be done at all unless there is 
applied to the undertaking all the 
skills, the techniques, and methods 
that the teaching profession has 
developed in all its branches and 
can be expected to adapt to this 
need. I urge the whole body of 
American educators and teachers to 
assume a role of leadership. Note 
that I did mot say science teachers 
and educators. Atomic-energy edu- 
cation touches and concerns all 
the social sciences, English, the 
humanities, indeed the whole range 
and scope of teaching. 

I am told that the tools of teach- 
ing, whether for the schools or for 
community teaching, do not exist, 
that no texts have been written 
adequate to this task. But surely 
they will be written and published; 
the raw materials for such teaching 
tools are not secret nor difficult 
to obtain; the men and women 
capable of preparing these teaching 
tools must step forward. If there 
be an inevitable lag before com- 
pletely new materials are ready and 
widely distributed, that lag period 
need not be a total loss. The teach- 
ers more than any others can see to 
it that this interim period is a 
fruitful one. 
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The Psychology of Learning to Read 


IRVING H. ANDERSON 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


é VERY teacher of reading will 
at one time or another have been 
concerned with the question: 
“What method shall I use?’’ There 
is only one way in which this ques- 
tion can be answered, and that is by 
asking another question which has 
to do not with the teacher but with 
the child. Specifically, the teacher 
must ask: By what process does the 
child learn to read? Then, having 
found out by what process the child 
does learn, select the method which 
best sets the conditions for that 
type of learning. 

Learning to read is essentially a 
process of associative learning. The 
association is that between the sight 
of the word and the child’s re- 
sponse to the sound of it. That is, 
the child may be said to have 
learned to read when he makes the 
physical, mental, and emotional 
responses to the printed word that 
he would make on hearing the 
word in an oral contex identical to 
the printed one. This concept of 
learning to read is obviously related 
to the order of development of the 
language-related skills. Learning to 
respond to spoken language comes 
first. The child next learns to say 
the words himself. Reading is a 
controlled form of talking, in 
which the words on the page are 
substituted for the usual stimuli in 
speech. Teaching a child to read 
consists mainly in providing con- 
ditions for stimulus substitution. 


Irving H. Anderson is Professor of 

Education, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor. Reported from the 

University of Michigan School of 

Education Bulletin, XIX (Decem. 
ber, 1947), 33-37. 


Learning to read by association 
requires the occurrence of the new 
stimulus simultaneously with the 
response to the old. This condition 
can be met by showing the child 
the word and pronouncing it for 


- him. After some repetition, a point 


will be reached at which the audi- 
tory stimulus can be omitted and 
the visual symbol alone will cary 
the response. In the early stages of 
learning to read by this method, 
called the “look-and-say method,” 
the response includes the saying of 
the word. 

As time goes on, the overt re 
sponses of saying the words give 
way to implicit speech movements. 
This principle is covered by the 
ptinciple of cue-reduction, which 
applies not only to the motor side 
of reading but also to the sensory 
side. The reduction in fixation fre 
quency, regression frequency, and 
pause duration which occurs during 
the early years in school reflects the 
operation of the mechanism of 
cue-reduction. The condition fot 
cue-reduction is practice. 

James E. McDade sponsors 4 
method which requires no orl 
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reading. It involves matching words 
with pictures, the use of word- 
picture dictionaries, _ associating 
words with actions, and the like. 
Learning to read is supposed to 
proceed by direct association be- 
tween visual symbol and meaning. 
Vocalization should, therefore, be 
prevented. 

Research has shown, however, 
that there is almost as much evi- 
dence of vocalization among chil- 
dren taught by McDade’s method 
as by methods which incorporate 
oral reading. There is a plausible 
reason for this condition. When a 
word is presented together with an 
appropriate picture, the stage is set 
for an association between the sight 
of the word and the child’s re- 
sponse to the picture. The response 
ordinarily includes naming the pic- 
ture, which is the clue to the word. 
The child may say the word to him- 
self, but implicit though his re- 
sponse may be, it is speech. 

Gilmore has recently demon- 
strated that there is a significant re- 
lationship between oral reading 
skill and silent reading comprehen- 
sion, which suggests a relationship 
between the articulation of words 
and their meaning. This study does 
not lend support to the nonoral 
hypothesis. 

Saying the word is not the only 
tesponse to the visual symbol and, 
at the start especially, much-of the 
meaning would be lost if there 
were not other responses. If the 
teacher shows the phrases ‘‘Clap 
your hands,” “‘Close the door,”” and 
at the same time gives these com- 


mands orally and the children obey, 
the children can be said to have 
learned to read if they perform 
these acts later when she shows the 
cards. Doubtless the “hearing” 
child will say these words either 
aloud or to himself and will fee/ 
his own vocal response. Later these 
may become his chief responses (in 
some abbreviated form), but he 
will also sense the incipient re- 
sponses of clapping his hands and 
moving (or at least experience a 
muscular tension) in the direction 
of the door. These responses, too, 
are the meaning of the visual sym- 
bol. 

Again, if the teacher shows an 
appropriate picture with the words 
“Father is at the door,” and repeats 
the sentence, then the child may ex- 
perience withdrawing reaction (for 
fear of the punishment which 
mother has promised when father 
gets home) or the joyous experi- 
ence of running to the door to 
welcome him; and for the rest of 
his life the word “father” will 
arouse in the child some attenuated 
emotional response which will, 
however vaguely, reinstate the gist 
of his experiences with “father.” 
This is as much a part of reading 
as speaking the words, although in 
time the subvocal responses may be 
substituted for the whole. 

To return now to the question 
“What method shall I use?” the 
alphabet and phonetic methods are 
ruled out at once. In the alphabet 
method, the child pronounces the 
letter names of the word. If the 
word is “cat,” for example, the 
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child says “se, a, te.” But the 
sounds of the letter names alone 
have no associative connections; 
“se, a, te” is not the way the child 
has heard cats designated “‘on the 
hoof.” Far from being a method 
of letting the child in on the word, 
the alphabet method is a way of 
keeping words from the child. 
Much the same may be said re- 
garding the phonetic method. The 
thing about the phonetic method 
which is likely to perplex the child 
is the nonphonetic nature of the 
English language. Take these 
words, for example, all of which 
contain essentially the same vowel 
sound: met, sweat, any, said, says, 
and jeopardy. Or take the opposite 
case, in which the vowel sign re- 
mains the same but the sounds 
differ: sour, pour, would, tour, 
sought, and couple. How to ex- 
plain to the child that the sound of 
the oz depends on the word? Chil- 
dren who resort to the phonetic 
method constantly mispronounce 
words, producing sounds which 
have no associative connections. 
The whole-word approach is 
better. The psychological rationale 
for this method was supplied by 
Cattell. Using the tachistoscopic or 
short-exposure technique, he dem- 
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onstrated that the average adult 
reader could, in 10 milliseconds of 
exposure time, apprehend equally 
well three or four unrelated letters 
two unrelated words (up to about 
12 letters), or a short sentence ¢f 
four words (approximately 2 
letters). The experiment proved 
that we do not read by letters but 
by word units. Why? Because 
whole words represent meanings 
while letters and individual letter 
sounds are lacking in associative 
connections. 

Since meaning is the desideratum 
of learning to read, the phrase, sen 
tence, and story methods have been 
developed for introducing the child 
to reading by units which are even 


larger than word wholes. Not mud J 


of a case can be made for teaching 
words in isolation. It is better to 
present them in context. Presenting 
words in context seems to hare 
been supported in Cattell’s expeti 
ment, in which the most efficient 
performance was obtained on the 
short sentences. The exposure time 
was not long enough to permit the 
subject to see clearly all the individ- 
ual words of the sentence. He got 
the words from context. Sentencts 
represent a stronger associational 
force than individual words. 


They Pay to Practice 


SINCE Emerson Grade School, in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
installed one of those rotary metal fire-escape chutes, the 
kids pay a penny apiece for their rides. Pupils can have 
all the rides they want, the cash going to the school-lunch 
fund. 

Real fire drills, however, are on the house. 
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The Case for Federal Aid to Schools 


GrEoRGE D. AIKEN 
In the New York Times Magazine 


recent years our schools 
would not have been able to meet 
the demands of even a static en- 
rolment; the upsurge in birthrate 
has left them in a tragic dilemma. 
Inability of state and local areas to 
cope with the school problem does 
not mean they have not tried; it is 
simply a matter of not being able 
to foot the bill. There are wide 
variations in wealth and income 
throughout the country. For ex- 
ample, the 1945 per-capita income 
ranged from $556 in Mississippi to 
$1565 in New York. Variations 


| mong school districts in individual 


tates are often even wider. 

It follows, then, that school ex- 
penditures should vary widely. The 
best-financed school systems in 
1939-40 spent $6000 or more per 
classroom and the poorest ones 
spent less than $100. Furthermore, 
to bring Mississippi’s school ex- 
penditures up to the New York 
level the tax on Mississippi real 
tstate—the chief source of school 
fevenue in predominantly rural 
areas—would be so high as to be 
confiscatory. The only possible solu- 
tion is federal aid to schools. 

We should think of this as- 
sistance not in terms of relief but 
father in terms of a national obli- 
gation. The federal government 
Must assume the responsibility for 
seeing that all American children 
have an opportunity for a certain 
minimum of education; it can do so 


George D. Aiken, Senior Senator 
from Vermont, is Chairman of the 
Senate Expenditures Committee and 
of the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Reported from 
the New York Times Magazine 
(December 28, 1947), 9, 16. 


by providing federal assistance for 
at least a minimum expenditure in 
districts unable to maintain the 
standard. 

Suggestion of federal aid 
promptly raises two questions: (1) 
If the federal government assumes 
part of the cost, will it not insist 
on dominating state educational 
systems—thereby centralizing con- 
trol and eventually establishing a 
national dictatorship over our 
schools? (2) If education is largely 
a local and state responsibility, 
wherein lies the responsibility of 
the federal government for sharing 
in the cost of functions over which 
it has no control? 

Let us first examine the second 
question. 

Although the federal govern- 
ment’s powers of taxation are not 
unlimited, its revenue sources have 
increased at a much greater rate 
than have those of the states and 
their political subdivisions. The 
federal government is authorized to 
levy taxes for the general welfare 
and to dispense money to the states 
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for purposes not within the con- 
stitutional power of the United 
States to control or regulate. Edu- 
cation is included in this category. 

The federal government has a 
stake in education for reasons of 
national security. When the United 
States becomes involved in war, it 
is not left to each state to determine 
whether or not it will participate, 
but every state is required to do its 
utmost. During World War II, 
1,750,000 young men fell short 
of the Army’s minimum standard 
of a fourth-grade education. The 
cost to the Army of teaching grown 
men to read and write so they could 
fulfil some useful role was about 
$175 per month per man. These 
men could have received that in- 
struction in their youth in school 
at a cost of $100 a year. Certainly 
this illiteracy which was a handi- 
cap to the armed services in time 
of war was not a state or local 
problem. It was a national one, and 
the cost of teaching grown men to 
read and write was a national ex- 
pense. 

Furthermore, an education offers 
the best hope that underprivileged 
children and the children of mi- 
nority groups have for rising from 
the ranks and scaling the ladder of 
opportunity. Reports of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce show clearly 
the close relationship between edu- 
cation and earning power. An edu- 
cation is an economic asset which 
cannot be lost in times of economic 
adversity. During periods of depres- 
sion, much greater proportions of 
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people without elementary or s. | 


ondary education are on relief, 

Inasmuch as 60 percent of the 
people of America are not living 
in the states where they were bom, 
it must follow that an uneducated 
person from one state may becom 
a drag on progress and a financid 
liability in another state. 

As to the first question—the fe 
that some federal assistance woul 
mean federal domination of ow 
public-school system—such doni- 
nation cannot be achieved without 
the consent of Congress. Congres 
is not likely to give that consent. 

During the first session of the 
80th Congress, as chairman of the 


Subcommittee on Education of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare) 
Committee, I conducted hearings for} 


over two weeks on the several bills 
introduced to provide some degree 
of federal aid to education. Mor 
than 50 witnesses representing edu 
cational, civic, agricultural, labor, 
church, and other organization 
were heard. They were virtual 
unanimous in agreeing that fedetl 
assistance must not carry any degttt 
of federal control other than the tt 
quirement of an audit of expend: 
tures to prevent fraud. 

The bill, $.472, which, 4 
amended, was reported out of tht 
Senate education subcommittee an! 
was later approved by the fil 
Committee on Labor and Publi 
Welfare, provides that the admins 
tration of education and the conttl 
of the school systems must be Ie 
in the hands of organizati 
units within the states. 
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CASE FOR FEDERAL AID 


The bill authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $300,000,000 
which would provide a flat amount 
of $5 per child between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years in all states, plus 
additional amounts granted to 
poorer states on the basis of a 
formula provided in the bill. This 
would amount to as much as $25 
per child in some states. 

The bill also requires states to 
distribute federal funds to guarantee 
an expenditure of not less than $50 
per child in average daily attend- 
ance in all local districts. There is 
no prohibition against the state 
spending more than this amount. 

It was felt that it would be im- 


| possible as well as inadvisable to 
| tequire a uniform per-capita ex- 
| penditure for all children within a 


state because of varying conditions, 


but it was also felt that requirement 
' of aminimum of $50 per child for 


each district was necessary to as- 
sure the children of minority groups 
and the poorer communities at 
least a minimum education. 

The question of whether a state 
might use federal funds to provide 
assistance to any private school 
generated considerable heat, par- 
ticularly among witnesses repre- 
senting various church groups. To 
many the term “private” means 
parochial schools. Nineteen states 
now permit the expenditure of their 
own funds by school officials for 
assistance to private schools. 


In states such as Maine and Ver- 
mont, the law leaves authority for 
the expenditure of educational 
funds pretty much in the hands of 
school officials. In these states it 
is only through a combination of 
private and public funds that many 
small towns are enabled to main- 
tain high-school facilities. Should 
expenditures of public funds for 
payment of tuition to private schools 
be prohibited, many secondary 
schools in the smaller towns of 
Vermont would be forced to close 
their doors. 

The committee felt strongly that 
each state should, within the limits 
of the Constitution, be permitted to 
decide for itself how its public- 
school funds should be expended, 
and the bill was written accord- 
ingly. It now rests on the Senate 
Calendar. Hearings have been held 
on several education bills by the 
House subcommittee, but no bill 
has been reported out as yet. It is 
my personal judgment that the 
federal aid to education bill will 
pass the Senate, with reasonably 
good prospects that the House will 
also act on the measure. 

Since our educational system in 
America is antiquated and inade- 
quate, since state and local units 
have not been able to meet the 
problem, we might as well face the 
issue that it is time the federal 
government assumed its rightful 
responsibility in this field. 


GrEAT teaching and little souls go ill together —Winfred 
Root, in the Bulletin of the AAUP, 
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Language Studies at the Secondary Level 


ROBERT JOHN MATTHEW 


‘ 


Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services 


be’ HE question has often been 
raised as to whether the wartime 
language programs are adaptable to 
the secondary level. In the belief 
that certain of the features are even 
desirable for the lower schools, the 
Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams authorized an experimental 
program in a large New York high 
school. In the absence of scientific 
measurements and tests, the con- 
clusions arrived at had to be based 
almost wholly on teachers’ and 
supervisors’ reactions. 

There was no time for regroup- 
ing classes on the basis of intelli- 
gence or prognostic tests; since 
there happened to be two begin- 
ners’ classes in each of French, 
German, and Spanish, the better 
class was made the special class and 
the other the control group. 

The set of instructions included, 
among other things, the following 
suggestions: 

For each language an unusually com- 
petent teacher should be selected; one 
who is sincerely interested in the ex- 
periment. 

The experimental classes are to be 
taught by the oral method, that is, the 
direct method in which the foreign 
language is used exclusively from the 
start. 

Classroom work will consist of ques- 
tions and answers, memorization, para- 
phrasing, dramatized dialog, carrying 
out simple commands, performance of 
the Gouin series, etc. 

The teacher may write on the board, 


Robert John Matthew is on th 
staff of the Department of Ro. 
mance Languages, College of th 
City of New York. Reported from 
Language and Area Studies in th 
Armed Services, pp. 131-44. Wash. 
ington, D. C.: American Count 
on Education, 1947. 211 pp. $2.50 


particularly for illustrative purpose, 
but pupils will not be called on to 
sO. 


English except to clarify, on rare «- 
casions, a word or phrase. 


Much attention will be devoted to 


correct pronunciation, phrasing, mi} 
intonation. The speech pattern will k} 


of preeminent importance. 

Some reading may be done in tk 
classroom. Brief selections on whid 
conversation may be based are partic 
larly suitable. 

The course will involve home prep 
aration of reading, oral practice, a 
memorization. The pupil will not k 
required to do written exercises. 

Another important feature will k 
comprehension. The teacher will rea 
or present orally brief passages « 
stories to which students will listen an 
then answer questions orally. The reat 
ing matter can also be reworked fx 
oral practice. 

Grammar will be functional. Ty 
sentences will prove useful. 

Possibly, in the explanation of mot 
involved points of grammar, resort wil 
have to be had to English. This, hor 
ever, should be done as little as pe 
sible. F 

From the start, vocabulary and idiow 
should be built around themes * 
creasing in difficulty and complet 


There will be no translation int { 
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LANGUAGE STUDIES 


We may expect the acquisition of pos- 
sibly 300 words of active vocabulary, 
30 active idioms, and an equal number 
of passive words. 

Tests should be entirely oral. 

The above plan had to be modi- 
fied extensively. Again, because of 
the haste, there was no time either 
to make elaborate plans, to work 
out in detail a course of study, or 
even for the teacher to prepare and 
mimeograph conversation units or 
exercises. All three classes were 
provided with copies of the cor- 
responding Kany elementary con- 
versation manuals to furnish models 
for conversations and copying or as 


sources of materials for memoriza- 


tion. There were used also: in 
German, Betz and Price, A First 


| German Book; and in Spanish, 
Wilkins, Primeros Pasos, to cover 


grammatical points and furnish a 
basis for conversation. 

Chiefly because these were first- 
term classes, not all features of the 
purely direct approach could be 
realized. Although accuracy in pro- 
nunciation was stressed, one could 
not very well speak of a “thorough 
training in phonetics.” No attempt 
was made to formulate grammatical 
tules; all grammar points were 
taught by extensive practice with 
examples. Translation was not used 
at all. 

Typical lesson—In French, the 
teacher read a new selection, which 
Was repeated, sentence by sentence, 
by the class; questions on the text 
Were answered in French and Eng- 
lish; pupils were required to give 
oral summaries and answer ques- 


tions in French on stories prepared 
at home. Pupils were asked to talk 
freely on a given topic in the man- 
ual, the teacher giving them the 
new words they required. The 
period usually ended with singing 
a song or reciting a poem. Slight 
variations were followed in Ger- 
man and in Spanish. The foreign 
language was used almost exclu- 
sively in each class except to ex- 
plain new points of grammar or for 
comprehension. 

The German and Spanish teachers 
assigned homework regularly. The 
German teacher assigned exercises 
from the text and had the pupils 
memorize short conversations from 
the Kany manual. In French and 
German the students took notes 
on vocabulary and grammar. The 
German teacher frequently dictated. 

Phases of instruction—In all 
three languages some reading was 
done; it was done most consistently 
in the French class. The daily selec- 
tion formed the basis of the oral 
drills, conversation, and written 
answers. As an occasional test, the 
teacher would present a totally new 
selection. Progress in reading ap- 
peared to be satisfactory. 

All three teachers taught at least 
as much grammar as is given in the 
regular class. Both the French and 
Spanish teachers commented that 
more grammar was acquired. The 
German teacher said all the gram- 
mar for the first term was presented 
but was acquired “to a slightly 
lesser degree than usual.” 

Time devoted to writing varied. 
A considerably larger amount of 
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vocabulary was acquired. The Ger- 
man teacher said it was 20 percent 
more; the Spanish teacher said it 
ran as high as 500 words. The 
quality of the pronunciation 
achieved was rather good in all 
classes. 

Conversation.—Unconsciously, the 
speaking had to be linked up with 
the “reading aim,” proving again 
the close interrelationship of vari- 
ous phases of language activities. 
In the beginning the oral work is 
primarily vocalizing difficult sounds 
and sound groups, preparatory to 
speaking. Controlled speaking and 
imitative speaking are then used. 
Free speaking cannot be attempted 
to any great extent until much later. 

Testing devices—As for daily 
tests, brief oral and written exam- 
inations were given to determine 
progress. Plans to test each special 
class together with control group in 
oral facility at the final examination 
had to be abandoned. Both classes 
were, however, given the same final 
which tested primarily grammar 
and reading attainment. 

The tabulation shows that the 
special class in Spanish did not 
perform materially better than the 


control group. It should be noted, 
however, that the special class was 


considerably larger than the con. 


trol. 

Reactions —A number of obser. 
vations of these classes were mak 
by the principal, a member of th 
Commission staff, the two chair 
men, and the director of foreign 
languages for New York City 
They found that the spirit of th 
class was good and the pupils wer 
apparently learning to speak with 


confidence and a commendable de. | 
gree of accuracy. All three teacher | 


reported eagerness on the part of | 


the pupils to recite. From the r 
actions of the teachers themselves, 


certain conclusions may be drawn ¢ 
1. With a resourceful, dynamic} 


teacher, the intensive oral method 


can be used successfully even in} 


beginners’ classes on the seconday 
level. 

2. However, unrelieved oral « 
tivities may prove burdensome ti 
the teacher and monotonous to the 
pupil. 

3. In view of the interrelation of 
the various phases of language 
writing and reading cannot afford 
to be neglected. 


RESULTS OF FINAL EXAMINATION 


Percentage French German Spanish 
Special Control Special Control Special Contr 
Below 55 0 11 0 4 5 v 
55-64 0 2 1 3 3 3 
65-74 3 5 2 5 7 6 
75-84 6 4 3 10 8 4 
85-94 18 14 5 15 6 5 
95-100 14 1 25 1 1 1 
41 37 36 38 30 21 
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4, Reading particularly proves 


most useful in providing the basis 


for oral activities and conversation. 

5. The ordinary language text- 
book is not adequate. Special read- 
ing materials and conversation 
models must be supplied. 

6. Oral activities in the begin- 
ning are severely limited by lack 
of vocabulary and grammatical 
knowledge on the part of the pupil. 
True conversation cannot be en- 
gaged in until later. 


7. Language facts must be 


" Jearned and drilled. Then they can 
be used 


in conversation. This 
would point to the “laboratory” 
method which has been used suc- 


_ cessfully in some schools in the 
| third year. 


8. A purely oral approach would 


' seem to be more natural with 


younger children, in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

9. The intensive oral method 
would be the most effective one in 
advanced grades in high school or 
in a specialized high school where 
a practical command of the lan- 
guage for vocational purposes is the 
objective. 

10. In the high school as now 


LANGUAGE STUDIES 


constituted, conversation cannot be 
accepted as a reasonable objective 
in foreign-language instruction. 
For the large majority of students 
the language is only another school 
subject; only a very small portion 
will ever put a language to prac- 
tical use in travel, research, or 
correspondence. 

11. As far as the immediate ob- 
ject is concerned, the aim of 
foreign-language teaching should 
be to equip the student, through 
daily practice in reading, writing, 
and speaking, with the absolutely 
necessary fundamentals of the lan- 
guage so that he has a firm founda- 
tion on which to build if he is to 
make practical use of the language 
later. 

12. If the intensive oral method 
of the armed forces is to be used 
with equal effectiveness in the 
schools, equally favorable condi- 
tions must be provided. Essentially 
these are more time, smaller classes, 
laboratory periods, adequate ma- 
terials, highly selected students, and 
motivation based solely on utility of 
the subject. The expense would be 
totally unjustifiable in the case of 
the average student. 


Tip for Occupational Counselors 


THE political scene isn’t the only thing being upset by 
the current upheaval in India. The stenographic and sec- 


retarial forces of most Indian firms are Madrassi. 


Now, 


what with thousands of Madrassi families leaving northern 
Pakistan, that state may find itself very short on stenog- 
raphers. 
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Going to School on the Farm 


IvAN G. Fay 


In the Wisconsin Journal of Education 


W/ ven Bill Johnson returned 
home from the South Pacific, he 
had a dual determination—to marry 
Helen and start ..:ming on a place 
of his own. He was dismayed to 
find that the farm he could have 
purchased for $6,000 when he left 
now carried a price of $10,000; 
and, to get started, he would have 
to assume a debt of $8000, giving 
a chattel mortgage on livestock and 
machinery. Bill laid his problem 
before his local banker. Rather to 
his surprise, the banker advised 
him to go ahead. 

“The deciding factor,’ he said, 
“is the fact that an instructor for 
Veterans Farm Training has just 
been employed by our local high 
school under a contract with the 
state board of vocational and adult 
education. You must enrol at once. 
You will be given two years or 
more of training and you are eli- 
gible, as a married man, for a sub- 
sistence payment of $90 a month. 
You can use this check to reduce 
your indebtedness. Of much great- 
er importance will be the training 
you will get in modern, scientific 
methods of farming.” 

Bill found that his instructor was 
an older man, farm reared, and a 
graduate of the university's college 
of agriculture. He would call at 
Bill's farm at least two hours twice 
a month to counsel and advise on 
the problems of that individual 
farm. On the first several visits he 


Ivan G. Fay is Supervisor, Veteran; 
Farm Training, Wisconsin St 
Board of Vocational and Adult | 
Education. Reported from the Wis | 
consin Journal of Education, LXXX 
(December, 1947), 176-77. 


helped Bill set up an accurate sy 
tem of farm accounts. He net 
convinced Bill of the hopelessnes 
of profit from poor cows ani 
taught him to weigh the milk fron 
each cow once a month, samp 
and test it in the high-schod 
laboratory, and keep a productioa 
record on each cow. He found Bil f 
feeding a sadly unbalanced ration | 
When this was corrected, Bills 
milk checks increased considerably 
The instructor helped Bill take sil 
samples, test them for content of 
vital plant-food elements; ai 
where deficiencies were evident, 
plan a five-year program for build 
ing high fertility. He helped Bil 
lay out contours where erosion Ws § 
a problem, draw plans for remodel 
ing the poultry house, and set » § 
new sanitation practices. He taught 
Bill many simple skills. 

Class instruction —One _ night 
each week in the summer and twit 
weekly during the balance of th 
year, the whole class of trainees mé 
for two hours at the high schod 
They studied the science of feeding 
livestock; of breeding and_het 
building; and management of daif 
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cattle, swine, and poultry; the prin- 
ciples of plant growth; disease and 

ite control in both plants and 
livestock. They learned how plant 
breeders at experiment stations had 
bred special varieties of corn and 
grain particularly adapted to Wis- 
consin soils and climate. 

For training in mechanics, the 
veterans met in the high-school 
farm shop and learned to build 
_ wagon boxes, brooder houses, hay 
racks, and various wood appliances; 
_ to repair farm machinery; to splice 
hay ropes, lace belts, and do needed 
repairs with solder. In the class- 
room again they made a study of 
markets and cooperatives and of the 
many economic problems peculiar 
to the farm. Nor was farm living 
forgotten. Each trainee drew plans 
for landscaping his home and for 
the installation of running water, 
bathrooms, and modern heating. 

- Bill and his fellow trainees have 
not been content merely to learn 
the recommendations of agricul- 
tural scientists. They have studied 
and understand the scientific prin- 
ciples that have dictated these rec- 
ommendations and in future years 
they will be able to analyze their 
own problems. 


with his report card. 


Education Journal. 


GOING TO SCHOOL ON THE FARM 


Real Progress 


THE seven-year-old son of a radio comedian came home 
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Under a master contract, the 
Veterans Administration gives full 
responsibility for the organization 
and direction of on-the-farm train- 
ing to the state board of vocational 
and adult education. In turn, the 
state board underwrites the full 
cost of the program with any high 
school or vocational school that 
desires to make farm training avail- 
able to the farm veterans of the 
community. 

Eligibility rules—A special in- 
structor for on-the-farm training 
must be farm reared and hold a 
degree from an approved college 
of agriculture. He may enrol not 
fewer than 20 veterans nor more 
than 25. He spends at least four 
hours a month with each veteran 
at his farm home and holds not 
less than eight hours a month of 
group instruction. Any veteran on 
a farm with sufficient facilities to 
make real training possible is eli- 
gible for training, whether he is 
selfemployed as owner, renter, or 
under a partnership agreement or 
is working for a fixed wage. Any 
veteran has until July, 1951, to 
enrol in training and has an addi- 
tional five years in which to com- 
plete his training. 


“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “were you promoted ?” 
“Better than that, Pop,” chirped the kid happily. 
was held over for another 26 weeks.”—North Carolina 
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Two Views on the Child-Centered School: 
The Educational ‘*Center’’ 


FRANK G. BLACK 
In the Educational Forum 


&Y N the teaching world today 
there are two views as regards the 
organization of the classroom— 
that held by teachers trained in 
some body of subject matter and 
that held by a preponderance of 
educational specialists free from 
ties to any particular subject-matter 
field. The latter has instituted and 
argued for the “child-centered” 
school, implying deceptively that 
those not of their faith would have 
the school “‘teacher-centered” or 
“subject-centered.” To these in- 
accurate designations, Mr. Marshall 
now adds, for the same discrimina- 
tion, “democratic” and “‘authori- 
tarian,” occasionally varying the 
latter with “autocratic.” 

Mr. Marshall opens his discussion 
with what I believe to be a mis- 
representation of what is typical in 
America. He writes: “The auto- 
cratic classroom ... . still exists 
in many a schoolhouse right here in 
the U.S.A. It is a matural carry- 
over from the early days of schools 
which considered it their function 
to tell children rather than to de- 
velop them; in which the school- 
master... . assumed that education 
was no more than an imparting of 
his knowledge. That children could 
be led to knowledge in such a way 
that they would desire to learn 
was rarely conceded.” I have en- 
countered the view that education is 


Frank G. Black, a member of th 
Department of English, Universit 
of Oregon, criticizes an article 
entitled “Wars Are Made in Class. 
rooms,” by James Marshall, which 
appeared in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, November 11, 1944, 
Reported from the Education 
Forum, XII (January, 1948), 139- 
42. Mr. Marshall’s reply follows 
immediately after Mr. Black's 
article. 


“no more than an imparting of 
knowledge” only in the charges 
hurled by one educator agains 
another, and I would challenge the 
implication that children are led 
any more willingly to knowledge 
under the ‘“‘child-centered” plan 
than in others. No one believes that 
education is merely an imparting, 
but many would contend that im- 
parting knowledge should still be 
part of the process. 

That the pupil should be held 
in respect is a truism with which 
every intelligent teacher, however 
subject-centered, would gladly 
agree. The student’s own know! 
edge should of course be brought 
into play; his reactions should be it- 
vited. But the gross want of 
economy in the trial-and-error meth- 
od of reaching answers should pre 
clude it from general use, and the 
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present large employment of the 
project and report, which turns 
from the authority of teacher and 
text to that of encyclopedia and the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture is subject to objections. 

Young people, strangely like their 
elders, like to be told; they desire 
to be addressed by an authority. We 
know of schoolrooms where the 
teacher relegates the authority to a 
dass-selected chairman and there- 
after enters the discussion at his 
peril. Mr. Marshall believes the 
teacher’s contribution to discussion 
of the class should be ‘‘diplomati- 
cally” insinuated rather than posi- 
tively asserted. There is something 
about the policy which is surrepti- 
tious, almost indecent. 

The logical absurdity of reducing 
the teacher to the level of the pupil 
would be apparent to any mind but 
that of a theorist. Who ever ques- 
tioned the equality in the term’s 
true sense—equality in right to the 
pursuit of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness? But how can 
they be veritably equal, with wide 
discrepancies in age, experience, 
knowledge? The true relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil is one that 
recognizes difference in attainment 
levels and leaves the direction of 
the learning process to the more ad- 
vanced mind. 

The attack on authority gains 
countenance because authority in 
the political world has been greatly 
abused. The obvious reaction is to 
turn mechanically in the opposite 
direction. But is it clear that author- 
ity means the same things in poli- 


tics and in, let us say, science, his- 
tory, or literature? The beginner 
in whatsoever field must learn be- 
fore he can investigate. The 12- 
year-old “research” student is often 
made to utilize methods above his 
capacities and is required to judge 
without criterions. Professor John 
E. Hankin notes in this connection: 
“An irritating result of our present 
emphasis on ‘independent thinking’ 
is the assurance with which so 
many callow fledglings pass their 
ignorant verdicts on the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages. Respect 
for the opinion of other men, living 
or dead, does not preclude a ref- 
utation of their errors and is more 
conducive to genuine wisdom than 
an attitude of assumed superiority.” 
Some of the consequences of the 
emphasis in nonauthoritarian edu- 
cation deserve scrutiny. Educators 
promoting the concept desire 
method-trained teachers and are in- 
different or hostile to substantial 
subject training. This stress in 
teacher preparation is far-reaching 
and points toward an ultimate dis- 
trust of knowledge, toward ob- 
scurantism. The master of a subject 
will naturally desire to teach rather 
than watch a floundering investi- 
gation in well-established facts. 
Another concomitant of the em- 
phasis on the pupil as center is the 
appeal to present interests, and by 
consequence, to the practical and 
the contemporary—at the expense 
of the cultural and permanent. The 
present will be out of date to- 
morrow, and the truly practical is 
that which molds the whole man. 
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Mr. Marshall attacks the classics 
because they seek to represent life 
as complete. The attack was pre- 
pared for long since by the edu- 
cator who first uttered the false- 
hood that the disciplinary theory 
had been exploded. All the state- 
ment can mean is that the value of 
disciplines cannot be measured by 
neat tests—nor, one might add, can 
any of the primary values in life. 
No doubt there is a sanctity some- 
times attached to the classics which 
needs calling in question, but this 
does not justify a neglect of “the 
best that has been thought and 
said,” and we have still a need “to 
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see life steadily and to see it 
whole.” 

We face a new Philistinism 
backed by professional educators, 
In the history-literature-social sci- 
ence combination courses of the 
high schools the past and its cul- 
ture rarely find place, except when 
they illustrate some “practical” 
“contemporary” study. To my obser- 
vation, the emphasis for which Mr. 
Marshall stands leads inevitably to 
“busy work” for the majority of 
the students and to misguided and 
deceptively pretentious _ pseudo- 
research for the students of higher 
capabilities. 


Child-Centered Schools or 
Selfcentered Scholarship 


JAMES MARSHALL 


&Y N order to answer Dr. Black’s 
criticism, I can perhaps summarize 
the basic thought of my article by 
several quotations: 


Domination, characteristic of a dic- 
tatorship, is made possible by the atti- 
tudes of people who are ready and 
willing to be dominated. Such attitudes 
are certainly encouraged by an educa- 
tion which is authoritarian in _ its 
methods; which attempts to indoctrinate 
by teaching that such and such is the 
only possible right thing. . . . It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that the general rule in 
the schools of authoritarian nations is the 
teacher-dominated classroom. In such a 


classroom the teacher’s knowledge and 
the teacher's mistakes are alike truth 
and he does not risk his dignity in 
the rough and tumble of free discussion 
or assume that the pupil has much that 
is good to learn from his classmates or 
that he has capacity to form his own 


Mr. Marshall, a member of the 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and of the United States Na 
tional Commission for Unesco, te- 
plies to Mr. Black's criticism as 
reported from the same issue of 
Educational Forum, 143-47. 


judgments. . Your authoritarian 
scholar and educator treat words of the 
teacher and the writings of the dead as 
more important than the living student. 
They love the yes-men of the class 
room, the boys and girls who cn 
repeat to them their own repetitions of 
classical thought. They have little pa- 
tience with teaching which treats the 
classics themselves as no more than 
experiences. They accept visits to 200s, 
the use of tools and experiments in 
laboratories as being varieties of ex- 
perience, but there is to them a mystical 
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something about somebody else’s ex- 
periences reduced to writing which 
makes of books not common experiences 
but a sort of fetish. 


The question is asked: “How 
can we hope for peace if nothing 
is done to break the cycle of au- 
thoritarian classrooms turning out 
every year around the world mil- 
lions of little robots ready to accept 
authority on any terms, for any 
miserable little promise of reward 
—millions of little bullies ready to 
play the authoritarian in home, in 
schoolroom, in industry, in scholar- 
ship, or in government?” 

It is at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels and in the home that 
the basic attitudes and habits of 
young people are established and 
where they make their principal ad- 
justments to the community in 
which they live and to each other. 
Long before those who go to col- 
lege reach there they have formed 
the patterns in accordance with 
which their aggressions are canal- 
ized for constructive or destructive 
ends. That is why it can be said 
that wars are made in classrooms. 

The method of education which 
I believe will make for better inter- 
telationships has been described, as 
Dr. Black describes it, as the 
“child-centered school,” also as the 
new method, the activity program, 
undisciplined, selfdisciplined, dem- 
Ocratic, anarchic, communistic, and 
in many other ways. The very vari- 
ety and conflict of description are 
themselves instructive. 

As I understand it, the new 
method is based on the theory that 


children learn better by doing 
things, by investigating and experi- 
menting, by learning with and 
from each other, by being allowed 
to develop each at the pace of his 
own capacities and as much as prac- 
ticable along the lines of his own 
interests than when the teacher 
dominates all classroom situations. 
The teacher guides the work, leads 
the class along the road of the cur- 
riculum without the daily minutiae 
of directions and restrictions so 
common in classrooms. 

Study has shown that as between 
children educated by this method 
and those educated by the more 
traditional method, there is little 
difference of statistical importance 
in scholastic achievement. But those 
studying under the newer methods 
have been found to have greater 
social capacity, to work together 
better, to have more interest in and 
understanding of their environment 
and the things that are happening 
in the world. They seem to be 
more interested in finding solutions 
to the problems that challenge 
them. 

It is not, as Dr. Black suggests, 
that I regard “the classics as dan- 
gerous because they seek to repre- 
sent life as complete.” Nothing of 
the kind. The classics represent the 
esthetic and intellectual experiences 
of their respective ages. It is the 
classicists who are dangerous, for 
it is they who would represent the 
classics as life complete, as con- 
taining the gamut of wisdom for 
all time. 

Personally I have no quarrel 
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with those who believe the classics 
have educational value as experi- 
ences. I cannot go along with those 
who urge that any study is in /f- 
self important. It is important only 
as it develops selfdiscipline and 
sympathetic understanding, as it 
helps to give a sense of security 
and well-being to the student and 
thus to stabilize society. 


As stated in my article, “It is a 


mistake to think that people fail 
to understand one another merely 
because they speak in different 
tongues. Far more critical is their 
misunderstanding of the aims and 
purposes, hopes and fears of other 
peoples.” Those who are acquainted 
with dynamic psychology appreci- 
ate that the method of teaching 
rather than the content is what 
brings about understanding, co- 
operative attitudes, independence, 
and selfdiscipline. 


Castiglione says: posses- 


sion of the bones, and particularly 
of the skulls, of one’s ancestors 
was believed to endow the holder 
with extraordinary strength be- 
cause it placed at his disposal all 
the powers that had belonged to 
the dead man.” When one reads 
impassioned pleas such as those of 
Dr. Black, one has but to substitute 
“words” and “ideas” for “bones” 
and ‘“‘skulls’” and one finds the 
same fetishness. But we are not 
going to get the strength and pow- 
ers of the great deceased. We are 
only going to acquire our own, and 
that will be determined by the sat- 
isfactory character of our adjust- 
ment to our culture and each other. 
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Our society demands of us cop. 
siderable freedom and considerable 
initiative and a capacity to work to. 
gether. Educational methods whic 
develop in our young people such 
capacities will condition them to 
the demands of their culture. If 
however, young people are trained 
to subservience, discouraged from 
taking initiative, and punished for 
working with others, as they fre. 
quently are, there is then a dis 
cord between their conditioning 
and the demands of society. Out 
of this contradiction instability is 
created. 

The original article suggested 
that a logical aspect of democratic 
life would be to let people (in- 
cluding the young) do things for 
themselves or together, and that in 
the classroom this requires teacher 
and student to take part “‘on a basis 
of equality, that is, on a basis of 
mutual respect and consideration 
although the teacher has mor 
knowledge and experience and 
must guide the program diplomat 
cally towards educational goals.’ 
This does not say or contemplate 
that the teacher's experience ot 
knowledge are ignored. However, 
the use of the word “diplomatica- 


ly” has upset Dr. Black exceeding | 


ly. But however much one may tt 


gard some diplomacy as stupid and } 


disingenuous, there is no more fe 
son to condemn a diplomatic ap 
proach than there is to condem 
a loving approach because soft 
people read love and filth # 
equivalent. 

Dr. Black believes that there i 
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a “gross want of economy” in trial 
and error as an educational process 
and that the project and report 
method turns from the “authority 
of teacher and text to that of en- 
gyclopedia” and guides to period- 
ical literature, to which he objects. 
The method of trial and error is 
the method of straight thinking. 
Where is the waste if a child learns 
straight thinking ? 

Certainly experiment by the 
child will tend to stimulate his 
executive abilities rather than mere- 
ly distend his absorptive capacities. 
Certainly if “the best way to elicit 
original thought is by the stimulus 
of sound information,” sound in- 
formation should be obtainable 
from other sources as well as from 
the teacher and the textbook. A 
mote creative method of learning 
would appear to be the collection 
of sound information by the stu- 
dent rather than by a process of 
quasi-memorization of the words of 
teacher and text. But is the stim- 
ulus of sound information the best 
way to elicit thought? 

Modern concepts of education 
are founded on experimentation of 
dynamic psychology; the best of 
the traditional concept on a priori 
reasoning. Often they touch the 
same truths but there is a value 
difference in the approach itself. 
The time has come to pay respect 
to the methods of dynamic psy- 
chology. The language of psychia- 
try and of experimental psychology 
is strange to the academician. It 
is, however, no more alien than 


was that of Cartesian logic, Ba- 
con’s essays, and Galileo’s experi- 
ments to people of their times. 
Retreats to Ceres will not stop 
the marches of the Hitlers and the 
Stalins. They will not produce the 
attitude through which to create or 
re-create our American dynamic an- 
swers to these threats. Our strong- 
est answers are of course of the 
ancient seedbed ~vhich Dr. Black so 
devotedly treasures. But they have 
outgrown that bed. We are asking 
that our children emphasize not the 
germination or some past flowering 
of our cultural tree but that they 
concentrate on growth itself. 
Where economic machinery can 
produce plenty, the next move in 
social civilization must be social 
adjustment. In this we have greatly 
failed because attempts have been 
made through political and eco- 
nomic devices and verbal fetishism, 
without regard to the fact that 
more often than not such ap- 
proaches tended to create social dis- 
equilibrium and psychological ten- 
sions. 
Authority does not foster growth. 
It resents the new. Let us not worry 
about a “new Philistinism.” Let us 
rather look with troubled eyes on 
each fresh attempt of authority to 
smother the young and create in 
them anew punishing tensions. 
The question in the final analysis 
is not between scholarship and the 
child-centered school. Rather it is 
between selfcentered scholars and 
socially oriented education. These 
are incompatible. 
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A Workable Plan for Recognition 
of Merit 


S. M. BROWNELL 


In the Nation’s Schools 


&Y N theory the idea of merit rec- 
ognition seems fairly reasonable; 
in practice, however, merit recog- 
nition has had so many unfortunate 
consequences that those who have 
used the plan would, with few ex- 
ceptions, unhesitatingly state that 
the disadvantages far outweigh the 
advantages. In most instances, how- 
ever, merit-recognition plans have 
failed because one item alone was 
used as a basis for judging merit. 
Such plans are in reality far from 
merit systems. It is in part because 
of the failure of these falsely 
labeled merit plans that many good 
teachers are opposed to the idea of 
relating merit specifically to salary 
policies. 

Nevertheless, I would point out 
that the satisfactory administration 
of all parts of a school system rests 
on competent leadership. Me- 
chanical administration of person- 
nel, personal bias in dealing with 
personnel, lack of recognition of hu- 
man values, and lack of tact, all 
may result in injustices to individ- 
uals. The danger of unfairness, 
particularly to the capable teacher, 
is greater where no definite pro- 
visions have been established for 
attempting to recognize merit. 
Schools have traditionally accepted 
merit as the criterion on which staff 
members should be selected, pro- 
moted, and paid. Furthermore, 
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school people have traditional) 
considered themselves competent t 
pass judgment on individual dif 
ferences and abilities of pupik 
They can hardly be considered con 
sistent if they cannot or will no 
apply the procedures to themselves, 
Hence opposition to merit recogni- 
tion seems both shortsighted and 
unrealistic. 

There is still another reason why 
school people should consider merit 
recognition carefully. Throughout 
the nation people are expressing 
their willingness to pay really good 
salaries to proficient teachers, but 
they demand that poor teaches 
either be eliminated or at least not 
be paid the same salary as supefior 
teachers. They are therefore pressing 
for the adoption of merit plans 
Rigorous opposition on the part of 
educators to a suggested merit plan 
or system would make any inter 
ested citizen believe that the oppo 
sition was to the #dea of merit com 
sideration instead of to a plan witb 
that label which was not at dll 
likely to improve the service of 
teachers to the pupils. 
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Because I believe merit recog- 
nition is possible with reasonable 
success, because existing personnel 
procedures for the most part are 
based to some degree on the recog- 
nition of merit, and because we can 
find many places where real prog- 
ress is being made in developing 
better plans and procedures, it 
seems proper for the teaching pro- 
fession to expend greater effort in 
this direction. I shall therefore note 
briefly some of the areas which call 
for recognizing merit within a 
school system and state principles 
likely to aid in the construction of 
a workable plan. 

TYING MERIT CONSIDERATIONS IN 

WITH SALARY SCHEDULES 

The usual salary plan starts a 
teacher at alow salary and provides 
annual salary increases for several 
years. — The justification for this 
plan rests on increased competence 
on the part of the teacher from year 
to year. Teacher and administrator 
need to cooperate in collecting evi- 
dence that staff members are doing 


_ things to increase their effective- 


ness; teachers should be recom- 
mended for retention on the basis 
of this evidence. This means that 
supervisory assistance should be 
provided for all teachers. 

Within any group there is likely 
to be a small number with special 
ability. — Various attempts have 
been made to recognize this superior 
merit; one plan which has worked 
with reasonable success recognizes 
the superior merit of a few teachers 
who have reached the regular max- 
imum salary. Evidence submitted 
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by the teacher and the adminis- 
trative staff on bases agreed on 
by the teachers, the administrative 
staff, and the board of education 
makes it possible to decide which 
teachers are eligible for such in- 
creases. 

Another plan, which can be used 
along with or independent of the 
one just mentioned, attempts to 
recognize special types of accom- 
plishment which can be of value 
and special significance to the 
school system if they are made 
available to others on the staff.— 
Some staffs have set up procedures 
to appraise such contributions care- 
fully. If contributions are judged, 
on bases agreed on in advance, to 
be of special merit, then staff mem- 
bers who have put forth the special 
time, energy, and ingenuity to de- 
velop them may receive recognition 
by a small payment for one year 
only in addition to their regular 
salaries. This of recognition 
would apply regardless of whether 
the teacher had reached the maxium 
salary. 

These points emphasize that even 
the most simplified salary schedule 
implies that merit will be given 
consideration; they also show that 
through cooperation, special merit 
can be encouraged and those types 
of merit deemed to be especially 
important in any community can be 
recognized. 

One objection almost certain to 
be raised whenever a teacher-tenure 
plan is proposed is that once a 
teacher receives tenure status, merit 
no longer figures in his reappoint- 
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ment. It is true that the granting 
of tenure status is recognition of 
supposedly proved merit; one who 
questions the competence of a 
teacher on tenure must prove the 
teacher’s lack of merit. Thus there 
is no conflict between recognition of 
merit and tenure; neither does ten- 
ure assume that there is not just as 
much reason for the teacher and 
administrator to have evidence of 
the merit of the teacher on tenure 
as for any other teacher. The jus- 
tification for a teacher-tenure law is 
that it safeguards the competent 
teacher against unjust dismissal. 
ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 

The work already done in school 
systems reveals these general prin- 
ciples essential to the development 
of workable plans for merit recog- 
nition in personnel practices. 

1. All staff members need to 
know the bases on which their serv- 
ices are evaluated. 

2. Decisions as to the character- 
istics on which services will be eval- 
uated call for cooperative partic- 
ipation by teachers, the adminis- 
tration, and the schoolboard. 

3. Bases for collecting evidence 
of merit should be worked out to- 
gether by teachers and administra- 
tors. 

4. While the administrative staff 
must assume responsibility for rec- 
ommendations and decisions con- 
cerning competence, teachers and 
other staff members need to have 
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, HERE are 13 women presidents of state education 
associations, says the U.S. Women’s Bureau. 


the opportunity to supply the 
evidence on which these recommen- 
dations are formulated. 

5. In keeping the records on 
which merit is judged, emphasis 
should be on evidence of compe- 
tence rather than of incompetence, 

6. An essential part of any merit 
system is that, whenever competence 
is questioned, the staff member 
should be given (2) knowledge 
that competence is questioned and 
in what areas, and (4) ample op- 
portunity to produce evidence in 
his own defense. 

7. A variety of kinds of evidence 
should be used in judging com- 
petence. 

8. More than one person needs 
to participate in evaluating evidence 
on which recommendations are 
made in order to reduce personal 
bias as far as possible in interpret- 
ing evidence. 

9. Plans for appeal from a deci- 
sion which seems to be unwarranted 
need to be carefully formulated and 
definite. Appeal should be easy | 
and should be in the form of a re | 
view rather than a trial either of the | 
persons who have made the de | 
cision or of the staff member con- 
cerned. 

10. It is important that all parties | 
recognize that the purpose of 4 


provide pupils with the best pos- 
sible staff and (4) to encourage 
the staff to do its best work. 
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The Instructional-Service Center 


ALICE H. HAYDEN 
In Educational Leadership 


1) ERE provision of teaching 
aids is no guarantee they will be 
utilized effectively in the classroom; 
most teachers have access to many 
more fine teaching materials than 
they use. Among some of the prin- 
cipal reasons why teachers aren't 
making better use of these aids 
are: (1) They may not know what 
is available. (2) Their room facili- 
ties may not permit the use of some 
types of projected or auditory 
materials. (3) The procedures 
necessary for obtaining equipment, 
transporting so-called “portable” 
equipment, or arranging for field 
trips, etc., may be too complicated 


and time consuming. (4) Certain 
materials may have to be scheduled 


too far in advance. (5) Teachers 
may not know how to operate cer- 
tain equipment. (6) Some teachers 
may be reluctant to try new devices 
and techniques. 

Many school systems have al- 
ready established instructional-ma- 
terial centers to make teaching aids 
more readily available to teachers. 
Although in most cases the major 
emphasis has been on the equipment 
and materials, a few have supplied 
instructional services along with 
their other wares. All school sys- 
tems, large or small, should consider 
the idea of emphasizing instruc- 
tional service to accompany readily 
accessible materials and equipment. 

The most important contribution 
of an instructional-service center 
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is its function of helping teachers 
become more resourceful. The cen- 
ter can do this through a number 
of channels such as: 

1. Providing information relative 
to materials and equipment avail- 
able. 

2. Suggesting criterions for se- 
lection and evaluation of different 
types of materials. 

3. Offering instruction on the 
operation of new equipment or pro- 
viding demonstrations. 

4. Helping teachers to correlate 
instructional activities or in working 
out special teaching problems. 

5. Suggesting professional studies 
and articles for improving instruc- 
tion. 

6. Suggesting techniques and 
methods for most effective utiliza- 
tion of materials. 

7. Facilitating the ordering and 
scheduling of special materials and 
equipment. 

8. Motivating teachers by giving 
them help and encouragement in 
their work. This may sometimes 
be accomplished through confer- 
ences, institutes, and inservice pro- 
grams. 

9. Encouraging teachers to make 
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suggestions regarding application of 
materials and equipment to their 
particular grade level or subject- 
matter area. 

10. Giving recognition to su- 
perior teaching and providing op- 
portunities for exchange of infor- 
mation among teachers through 
group or committee activities. 


How CAN THE SERVICE BE MADE 
AVAILABLE? 


The pattern for providing instruc- 
tional service to teachers will vary 
considerably according to the size 
of the system and the special quali- 
fications of the personnel. One 
thing, however, is paramount. There 
must be complete coordination of 
all instructional services. Any 
school program needs the whole- 
hearted support of the administra- 
tion as well. School administrators 
should make the purpose and func- 
tion of the service center clear to 
all their staff members and should 
urge teachers to take advantage of 
the excellent services provided. 

Bulletins, inservice programs, 
workshops, conferences, faculty 
meetings, and institutes can give in- 
formation about, and furnish im- 
petus to, the instructional-service 
program. Wherever possible, meet- 
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ings should be arranged for on 
school time. Workshop space for 
the operation of such a program 
is also necessary. 

The administrative pattern for 
providing instructional service may 
also vary considerably. Some school 
systems have an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge; specialists such as 
directors of excursions and audio- 
visual materials and libraries work 
directly with him. In smaller 
schools, a committee made up of all 
who contribute to the service pro- 
gram may function with a chairman 
selected from their own group. 

The personnel engaged in in- 
structional service should possess 
qualities of leadership and under- 
standing. They need specialized 
knowledge and they should have 
had teaching experience so they 
will be better able to understand the 
problems classroom teachers face. 
Their personalities should be pleas- 
ant, their judgment good, and their 
patience abundant. In addition, they 
need to be resourceful and enthu- 
siastic and possess an aptitude for 
hard work. Combine all these quali- 
ties with a good sense of humor 
and you have the master teachers 
who can really make a service pro- 
gram function. 


Relief for Tired Teachers 


THE Missouri State Teachers Association has been given 
a 2080-acre tract of vacation land for the exclusive use of 
its 25,000 members. Jack Behrens, an 82-year-old cigar 
manufacturer, donated the Ozark property, which has 15 


buildings. 
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Studies of Language Which Assist the 
Teacher 


WALTER LOBAN 
In the English Journal 


I N 1946 the movie based on 
the life of Sister Kenny was the 


occasion for an interesting series of © 


reviews. These reviews made a 
genuine attempt to answer the basic 
problem involved: Was this movie 
a contribution to the public under- 
standing of medical science in the 
field, or was it a debatable and 
partial presentation? A large num- 
ber of reviewers pointed out that an 
uncritical audience might easily 
derive the impression that every 
case treated by the Kenny method 
was cured and that the medical pro- 
fession rejects the technique of 
Sister Kenny's treatment. Several 
reviews cited the facts—that Sister 
Kenny’s record over a five-year pe- 
riod matches the average for all 
modern polio treatment and that 
medicine acknowledges its debt 
to Sister Kenny and employs her 
treatment in whole or in part. The 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has spent two million 
dollars in research, neglecting no 
possibility of finding ways to con- 
quer this disease. 

Recognizing the fallibility of hu- 
man judgment and the persistence 
with which men frequently cling 
to error, teachers of language seek 
the same kind of assistance as doc- 
tors. They are interested in find- 
ings which have been reached by 
impartial investigation and hope to 
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derive from research the kind of 
guidance which will help them 
know what to do and how best to 
do it. In the following paragraphs, 
22 studies bearing on language in- 
struction will be cited. 

Stupies WHICH HELP Us KNow 

WHAT TO TEACH 

First of all, seven studies suggest 
what content teachers should em- 
phasize and what can be subordi- 
nated or eliminated. Martin J. 
Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea in- 
vestigated the frequency with 
which various constructions appear 
in the English language. Their re- 
sults clearly justify classroom atten- 
tion to agreement between subject 
and verb in the third person singu- 
lar; no support is provided for 
spending time on such items as the 
subject of an infinitive; and the use 
of the objective case for the object 
of verbs and prepositions has value 
only in connection with the use of 
pronouns. Inasmuch as 98 percent 
of all verbs in the English language 
are in the indicative mood, concern 
over the subjunctive should be left 
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to those in whose foreign-language 
courses the subjunctive is an im- 
portant way of expressing tact, 
politeness, or supposition. Con- 
sidering the fact that only 1.3 
percent of the verbs in our written 
language are in the imperative 
mood, the whole position of teach- 
ing mood in verbs becomes un- 
tenable, particularly when one con- 
siders the limited time in which a 
teacher must present other aspects 
of language. The authors conclude 
that extensive eliminations of tech- 
nical grammar are advisable where- 
as the retention of certain topics is 
desirable. 

From studies of oral errors made 
by pupils in several cities, one 
learns that 60 percent of all the 
errors found were incorrect uses of 
verbs. In Kansas City, 85 percent 
of those errors could be traced to 
14 irregular verbs and most could 
be related to confusion between the 
past tense and the past participle. 
Such studies enable the teacher to 
concentrate drill on the weaknesses 
most in need of attention. 

Ellen Frogner, in analyzing the 
sentence structure of students in 
grades VII, IX, and XI, found the 
run-on sentence or ‘comma splice” 
to be the most frequent blunder, 
with the sentence fragment next. 
For the “comma splice” she found 
no improvement from grades VII 
through XI. Among the sentence 
fragments, the adverbial clause 
proved to be the most frequent of- 
fender. Here, then, are two clear 
focuses of attack for teachers. 

L. J. O’Rourke, in a nationwide 


study, confirms many teachers in 
their opinion that the schools slight 
the fundamental and necessary ele. 
ments of language by attempting 
an overly comprehensive program 
of grammar and usage. 


STupIEs WHICH HELP Us 
GAIN PERSPECTIVE 

Seven books have been helpful to 
many teachers in providing a scien- 
tific understanding of the English 
language. Such an understanding 
grants to teachers the assurance they 
need in eliminating from courses of 
study many outmoded concepts to 
which the naive teacher still clings. 
Albert C. Baugh (A History of the 
English Language), Stuart Robett- 
son (The Development of Modern 
English), and Margaret Schlauch 
(The Gift of Tongues) demon- 
strate the fact that the English 
language is dependent on word or- 
der, whereas Latin is an inflected 
language, in which the word end- 
ings control meanings. The attempt 


to force the English language into | 
the grammatical mold of Latin has | 
caused a great deal of confusion. | 

New systems of grammar from [ 
which many redundancies have | 
been pruned and in which past | 
blunders have been rectified are of | 
fered for study by Robert Pooley | 
(Teaching English Usage), Mat- | 
garet S. Bryant (A Functional Eng | 
lish Grammar), and Albert Hf 
Marckwardt (Introduction to thf 


English Language). Their work re 
flects the contributions of scientific 
grammarians like Jespersen; and i 
the case of Marckwardt, the work 
is based on the students’ applic 
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tion to the inductive method of 
learning the structure of our lan- 
guage. Marckwardt and Fred Wal- 
cott (Facts About Current English 
Usage) make it possible for the 
teacher to determine whether or 
not his teaching is in advance of 
language change or lagging behind 
it and to introduce the concept of 
“levels of usage.” 


Stupigs WHICH HELP Us KNow 
How To TEACH 

Other teachers and supervisors 
have experimented with methods of 
improving language and usage. A 
study by Prudence Cutright, using 
six methods with upper-grade ele- 
mentary pupils, showed the best 
language drill to be a choice of two 
forms, followed by oral repetition 
of the correct form. Variety of ap- 
proach brought results; language 
games yielded low scores. 

The value of oral drill is re- 
iterated by the Symonds’ study. The 
students profited from an oral repe- 
tition of both the right and wrong 
forms, knowing at the time which 
was right and which was wrong. 
This method was twice as effective 
as grammar in improving usage. 
Symonds concludes that only the 
most gifted pupils will succeed in 
making a transfer of grammatical 
knowledge to actual application. 
Symonds believes that for most 
children the difficulty and trouble 
of learning any extensive body of 
grammatical knowledge is so for- 
midable that more direct attacks on 
the improvement of language will 
be more profitable and more re- 


alistic. 
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C. C. Crawford and Madie M. 
Royer found that oral drill on 
usage improved command of Eng- 
lish just as much as grammar at the 
seventh-grade level. Since the oral 
methods were new and experi- 
mental, it was felt they would 
prove superior to the grammar 
method when they had been per- 
fected. 

Ellen Frogner used two methods 
with matched groups of students. 
Group I was taught by a “thought 
approach,” that is, they sought ef- 
fective expression of ideas. The 
students in group II were taught 
by a “grammar supplemented by 
thought approach,” that is, they 
emphasized a grammatical under- 
standing of the sentence and also 
aimed at a clear expression of ideas. 
The method of thought alone 
proved to be definitely superior to 
the grammatical method which also 
involved thought. This was par- 


ticularly true for all pupils whose 


IQ’s were 105 or lower. For the 
others, about half profited more 
from the method which emphasized 
thought and the other half profited 
from the second method. The non- 
grammatical approach took about 
80 percent of the time required by 
the method involving the use of 
grammar. 

Irvin O. Ash stressed clarity of 
thought and elements of style inde- 
pendently of grammar with junior- 
high-school students and reached 
similar conclusions. 

Another group of studies testi- 
fies to the great divide between a 
knowledge of grammar and its ap- 
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plication. Julius Boraas found a 
knowledge of grammar to be more 
closely correlated with a knowledge 
of history and arithmetic than with 
the ability to write well. Catherine 
Catherwood shows that 93 percent 
of the seventh-grade students stud- 
ied could correct an error such as 
““My uncle done it before he could 
be stopped,” yet only 8 percent of 
them could give a grammatical rea- 
son for the change. Obviously 
habit formation functions in many 
areas. The same study also showed 
that the ability to use the correct 
tense of the verb remains the same 
from grades IX through XI, but the 
ability to explain why the correct 
tense is used doubles during those 
years. Such an increase might be 
commendable; yet the possibility of 
wasting time on nonuseful materials 
should also be considered. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The studies and books cited on 
the preceding pages point toward 
these conclusions: 

1. Usage and grammar are still 
confused. Many people mean “cor- 
rect usage” when they say, “Not 
enough grammar is being taught.” 

2. Understanding the rules of 
grammar does not automatically in- 
sure effective expression or accept- 
able usage. 

3. In view of the great amount 
of time and effort required for 
teaching most grammar, its content 
should be reduced to a few items 
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that are universally recognized as 
functional English grammar. 

4. It is unlikely that we shall 
have the time to carry out the for- 
midable and arduous task of teach- 
ing average and poor students (a) 
the extensive rules of grammar and 
then (4) realistic functioning ap- 
plication of these rules in their own 
speech and writing. 

5. The best form of drill on 
usage involves oral practice, along 
with a knowledge of which form is 
right and which one wrong. Variety 
of technique in drill is also helpful. 

6. Certain problems, such as the 
past tense and past participle in 14 
verbs known to be difficult, deserve 
our greatest attention. Certain 
other areas have also been mapped 
out: the comma-blunder sentence; 
the dependent adverbial clause used 
as if it were a complete sentence; 
and the agreement of subject and 
verb in the third person singular. 

7. Teaching which emphasizes 
clear communication is possible and 
successful. Such a method, using 
only a small amount of grammar 


which is actually applied by the } 


students, will develop new tech- 


niques for centering attention on | 


effective language. 

8. Teaching systematic grammar 
is no substitute for teaching Eng: 
lish usage and effective expression 
through continuous practice in the 
use of language in meaningful situ- 
ations. 


= HE Washington State Legislature has put aside 


$250,000 for state aid to local school recreation, the funds 
to be administered through the state education department. 
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Politics on the Campus 


DICKSON HARTWELL 
In Collier's 


N almost every state in the 
Union lawmakers and otherwise 
ordinary citizens have discovered 
that our colleges are “riddled with 
Communism.” There is indeed 
enough Communism in our colleges 
to supply Congress with months of 
oratory. There is in these same 
colleges sufficient student political 


‘acumen, maturity, and keen interest 


to contain the radicals, to en- 
velop them, or if necessary to beat 
them at their own game. All over 
the country students are organizing 
into dozens of political clubs— 
some leftish, many middle-of-the- 
road liberal, a few reactionary— 
and giving voice to their convic- 
tions. I recently visited representa- 
tive universities, including several 
where Reds are said to be rampant. 
Talking with scores of students, I 
discovered Communists and reac- 
tionaries. I found Communist-front 
organizations and others which 
front for Stassen, Taft and Tru- 
man. But above all I found some- 
thing that never before existed—a 
vast body of politically mature 
young people absorbed in national 
and international affairs. 

When Senator Joseph Ball spoke 
at the University of Minnesota re- 
cently a capacity audience of 1000 
students showed up, listened at- 
tentively and then, during the 
interrogation period, bombarded 
him with questions. Not only did 
Ball have to defend in detail the 


Taft-Hartley Act, which he sup- 
ported in the Senate, but he was 
made to substantiate every vote he 
had cast on major legislation. 

Perplexed by the complicated 
problems of the Palestine question, 
students at Missouri arranged a de- 
bate of the issues, which drew an 
overflow crowd of 500, largest ever 
to hear a debate on that campus. 
The contestants, also students, were 
two Arabs and two Jews. 

The AYD stimulates most of the 
charges of collegiate Communism. 
Both the influence and size of 
AYD have been somewhat exag- 
gerated. Two-thirds of the AYD 
members are not in college. There 
are less than 4000 members in the 
65 college chapters. But of these, 
25 clubs have been banned. Most 
politically active students condemn 
the banishment of AYD even more 
than they condemn AYD. An 
undergraduate told me, “A univer- 
sity that is afraid of a few radicals 
can’t have much faith in itself. We 
want to hear all kinds of opinions.” 
Said another: “We'll run into 
Commies in adult life, won’t we? 
The sooner we learn how to handle 
them the better.” 

Although colleges vary widely in 
student political attitudes—usually 
reflecting the opir’ ~f parents— 
on no major campus tnat I visited 
does any considerable Communist 
or radical group exist. Nor has 
there been any alarming increase. 
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What Administrators Think About 


Typing and Shorthand 


HERBERT A. TONNE 


In the Journal of Business Education 


3 USINESS teachers have a 
habit of asking each other for 
judgments and assu.ning that when 
the insiders agree with them the 
matter has been settled. Actually it 
is far more important to know 
what others think about business 
education. In order to find out 
what public-school administrators 
thought about typing, shorthand, 
and other business subjects, we 
recently polled school superintend- 
ents in various parts of the United 
States. 

The administrators almost uni- 
versally gave small attention to typ- 
ing as a business skill. On the 
other hand, almost all emphasized 
the importance of personal typing. 
College instructors also emphasized 
the desirability of personal typing. 

Apparently administrators have 
already been sold on personal-use 
typing, and in a few schools stu- 
dents are permitted to take one 
term of typing with credit. In 
numerous schools pupils are per- 
mitted to take a year of typing with- 
out relation to instruction in short- 
hand. But in many more schools 
instruction in typing is still limited, 
because of a lack of machines, to 
those taking shorthand. 

Teachers still insist that it is 
necessary to run the whole gamut 
of typing instruction in order to 
learn typing. There is ample evi- 
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dence, however, in the repeated 
success of the pioneers, that typing 
can be taught in much less time 
than we typically devote to it. Two 
interesting experiments in teaching 
typing to adults have been going 
on in New York City. One pioneer 
gives instruction over a period of 
four weekends, which quite gener- 
ally results in the ability to type 
25 to 30 words a minute. Another 
instructor gives the basic tech- 
niques of typing in one Saturday, 
provides the student with a text- 
book for further instruction, and 
has considerable assurance that 
most of the students are able to 
work out term papers and themes 
with no additional help. 

We must gravely rethink the 
training program required for those 
who take typing for personal use 
as opposed to the demands we 
make on those who are going to 
become stenographers. Unless we 
do, it is likely that other agencies 
will give the training. 

Attitude toward shorthand.—Ad- 
ministrators were asked whethet 
they thought the present trend to- 
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ward decreased enrolments in short- 
hand would change as high-school 
enrolments again increase. Here are 
some of their answers: 


“We think the decrease in shorthand 
enrolment in high schools is per- 


vs manent. First, because of more effi- 

: cient guidance and second, because 

d of the greater demand for academic 

subjects... . . Many students are 

advised not to take shorthand because 

” of their deficiency in English, spelling, 
etc.” 


= “I believe the decrease in shorthand 
d is permanent. We direct poor stu- 
dents away from shorthand altogether. 
. ‘Formerly they tried and failed and 
e wasted time.” 
9 “The enrolment in shorthand fluctu- 
ates very closely in accordance with 
5 business conditions, During the de- 
pression, the enrolment increased 
ft markedly. During the recent pros- 
f perity, it decreased.” 

“. . As secondary-school enrol- 
ments increase, whatever decrease 
there has been in enrolments in short- 
hand and typewriting should be 
. quickly wiped out.” 

’ “Shorthand has been vocationally 
: oversold. Enrolment should be kept 
down.” 

“, .. . 1 think improvements in 
t mechanical devices for making records 
) and the use of dictating machines may 
; reduce the need for shorthand.” 


Thus it can be seen that while 
school administrators are not uni- 
form in their prognosis, many of 
them have considerable doubt as to 
the future of shorthand. What 
shall we do about it? 

1. We can reeducate the admin- 
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istrators by putting on a campaign 
to sell them on the importance of 
shorthand—how efficiently it is 
taught, how useful it is to count- 
less thousands of high-school grad- 
uates, and why better equipment 
and teaching facilities are needed. 

2. We can reorganize our own 
programs to select students more 
carefully, streamline instruction, and 
better fit stenographers to meet the 
needs of business. 

Probably both paths should be 
followed. Even the few comments 
presented make it clear that general 
school administrators have consider- 
able misinformation about short- 
hand instruction. On the other 
hand, the evidence of what is done 
in good private business schools 
shows that high-school instruction 
in shorthand is wasteful, that our 
techniques of selection are poor, 
and that we are not meeting the 
objectives of business in limiting 
our objectives to 80 words a min- 
ute. 

General school administrators are 
the ones who go to the budget 
director for the funds needed to 
maintain business education. A few 
of their ideas have been given 
above. A far more thorough anal- 
ysis of what they are thinking, how 
we can meet their justified criti- 
cisms, and how to correct the mis- 
information they have acquired is 
very much in order. 


be HE college graduate can expect a starting salary of 
$235 a month in business or industry with a prospect of 
doubling it in five years. 
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Research in Shorthand and Transcription 


RUTH I. ANDERSON 


In the National Business Education Quarterly 


ee HIS study undertook an in- 
vestigation of research studies in 
shorthand and transcription com- 
pleted prior to 1946. The analysis 
included all available masters’ and 
doctors’ theses as well as other 
studies which had either been re- 
ported in professional journals or 
published separately. From an 
analysis of the problems considered, 
the following areas appear to have 
been rather thoroughly investi- 
gated: the history of shorthand; 
analyses of teaching materials, the 
literature related to teaching meth- 
ods, and transcription errors. When 
considered collectively, the prob- 
lems that have been studied are im- 
portant and are worthy from the 
standpoint of the contribution they 
might make to shorthand and 
transcription. However, the majority 
of the problems need to be studied 
more thoroughly than the original 
investigators have done. 

The experimental and question- 
naire techniques were used most 
frequently in the research studies 
in shorthand and _ transcription. 
Following is a brief summary of 
the findings of the studies analyzed: 

1. The enrolment in second-year 
shorthand was slightly less than that 
in first-year shorthand. 

2. In a majority of the high 
schools, transcription was included 
in the shorthand course and was 
introduced in either the first or 
second semester. 


Secretarial Science Department, 
Texas Christian University, Fr. 
Worth. Reported from the National 
Business Education Quarterly, XV] 
(October, 1947), 49-54, 


3. Many teachers use a combina- 
tion of methods rather than any 
one teaching method. The func. 
tional and manual methods, or a 
combination of them, were fre. 
quently used. 

4. Although one year of short 
hand is still common practice in 
high schools, in many states the 
tendency is toward offering two 
years. 

5. There was no common agree- 
ment as to standards of achieve- 
ment. 

6. It was not a common practice 
to have minimum transcription rate 
requirements. 

7. In several investigations, low 
correlations were reported between 
intelligence scores and shorthand 
marks; in others, between the Hoke 
Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability and shorthand marks. The 
investigators generally agreed that 
a battery of tests could be used more 
effectively than a single test to 
prognosticate success or failure. 

8. A number of investigators 
found English marks, scholastic 
achievement, and foreign-language 
marks to be among the best meas- 
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ures yet selected to predict success 
or failure in shorthand. 

9. Instructional materials were 
prepared in 16 studies, but in only 
two cases were studies conducted 
to determine their usefulness. 

10. Tests constructed to measure 
achievement included measures of 
reading ability, brief forms and 
phrases, and speed and accuracy in 
transcription. In most of these 
studies, coefficients of reliability 
were computed. Validity was de- 
termined for very few. 

11. Good readers of printed ma- 
terial were also good readers of 
shorthand. Oral reading required 
more fixations, more regressions, 
and longer average duration than 
silent reading of shorthand. Read- 
ing in terms of ideas tended to 
widen the recognition span and 
increase the reading rate. 

12. The extent to which short- 
hand writers use shorthand for 
personal note taking and letter 
writing would scarcely justify the 
time and effort required to master 
the subject for personal use unless 
a much easier system of shorthand 
is invented. 

13. The investigators generally 
agreed that the primary causes of 
errors in transcription were the in- 
ability of the pupils to apply punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spelling, and 
English usage in a practical situation 
in transcribing. 
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14. In general, in the follow-up 
studies it was discovered that pupils 
with only one year of shorthand did 
not find it vocationally useful. 

15. The duties of stenographic 
graduates reporting in the follow-up 
studies were most frequently found 
to include: answering the tele- 
phone, transcribing shorthand notes, 
operating adding machines, typing 
form letters, handling the mail, 
and filing. 

16. The business subjects that 
graduates reported as having the 
greatest value for them were type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
office training, business English, 
salesmanship, and business law. 
Business machines most frequently 
used were typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, calculators, bookkeeping 
machines, and duplicating machines. 

It should be noted that the value 
of many of the findings in the 
studies analyzed is limited by basic 
weaknesses such as (4) conclusions 
based on an insufficient number of 
cases; (4) failure to control factors 
that may have affected findings; (¢) 
report of the findings influenced by 
views and opinions of the investiga- 
tors; subjective interpretation 
of data, particularly in question- 
naire studies; (e) failure to test in 
practical situations the instructional 
materials prepared by them; (f) 
inclusion of findings based on data 
not given in the report. 


be HERE are too many old young people and not 
enough young old people in our profession."—C. D. Cuth- 
bert, editor, The Educational Courier. 
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Little Schools for Little People 


H. B. BRUNER 


In the NEA Journal 


R ECOGNIZING that the proper 
all-around development of young 
children is of supreme importance, 
Oklahoma City has undertaken 
long-range plans to establish neigh- 
borhood schools for children be- 
tween the ages of four and a half 
and eight years. Dimensions of 
windows, easels, cupboards, and 
everything else will be appropriate 
for little people. Many of the new 
neighborhood schools will be 
placed in or near parks; in sections 
where there is a rapidly growing 
population they will probably be- 
come regular elementary schools 
within three to five years. Where 
the population is more stable, the 
primary schools will remain as 
such. 

Some of the reasons for building 
these neighborhood primary schools 
are: 

1. That younger children may be 
known and respected as individuals. 

2. That younger children may 
live and learn in surroundings de- 
signed to suit their own develop- 
mental needs. 

3. To assure close cooperation be- 
tween home and school since the 
group will be sufficiently small 
(approximately 120 to the build- 
ing) to enable parents and teachers 
to learn to trust each other. 

4. That parents under the leader- 
ship of the coordinators of early- 
childhood education and home-and- 
family relations may receive guid- 
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ance and information regarding 
their children. 

5. That children may go safely 
to and from school since all of 
them will live within six blocks of 
the schools and will not be com- 
pelled to cross busy highways. 

The plans outlined here have 
been evolved by a large number of 
teachers, principals, children, and 
lay citizens working cooperatively 
with the board of educaton’s central 
office. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

1. A building designed to house chil- 
dren four and a half to eight years of 
age and to provide for parent educa- 
tion. 

2. A building with architectural style 
that will fit into a residential district 
—not suggestive of an institution—and 
in keeping with the atmosphere appro- 
priate for young children. 

3. A building that can be moved in 
sections with as little damage as pos- 
sible; therefore of light construction— 
wood or steel. 

BUILDING AND GROUND FACILITIES 

1. A room for each age group (four 
in all). 

2. A teachers’ room. 

3. A well-lighted lunchroom for 45 
pupils. 

4. A clinic. 

5. A custodian’s closet, 
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6. Toilet facilities—separate toilets 
for four-and-a-half and _five-year-olds; 
boys’ and girls’ toilets for six- and 
seven-year-old groups; a teachers’ toilet; 
a custodian’s toilet; a combination toilet 
off the clinic. 

7. A general storage closet. 

8. An outside-activity terrace paved 
in colored cement for each classroom, 
minimum size 15’ x 30’, shaded by 
trees. 

9. Space for garden and pets. 

10. Space for play and apparatus, 
paved with smooth and _ not-too-hard 
material. 

11. Grass plot available for each class. 

12. Separation of outside paved ter- 
races by wall about four feet high or 
by shrubbery to give privacy for each 
group. 

13. An access drive. 

14. A wall or vine-covered fence 
about six feet high to isolate the play- 
grounds from neighboring homes and 
to protect the children. 

15. A space with platform for out- 
door gatherings—total space 30’ x 60’ 
or more. 

DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 

1. Four-and-a-half-year group. 

a) Room 23’ x 43’ or equivalent 
area. 

b) Bookcase and seats for parents for 
easy observation and access to children. 

¢) Storage for 30 cots and blankets. 

a) Coat space for mothers and chil- 
dren. 

e) Supply storage, either a closet 
or case with doors, properly subdivided 
—if cases are used, at least 18’ long by 
full height, at least a portion of which 
should be 32” deep inside; the portion 
for toy storage should be easily acces- 
sible to the outside terrace. 

f) Inside and outside drinking foun- 
tains. 

g) Tackboard not less than 20’ long 
from near floor to height of four feet 
or more, and of not-too-dark or heavy 
color. 

h) Motion-picture screen and electric 
outlet, darkening-curtains at windows 


and doors (to be available to all 
classes). 

i) Toy case (movable) and storage 
space near outside paved terrace. 

2. Six-year-old group. 

a) Room 23’ x 40’ or equivalent 
area. 

b) Drinking fountain near door. 

¢) Coat space. 

d) Toy cabinet (movable) and stor- 
age space near outside paved terrace. 

e) Tool cabinet (movable) and stor- 
age space near outside paved area. 

f) Cabinet for blocks, minimum of 
12” deep, 27” high, and 12” long 
(movable). 

g) Easel-storage space accessible to 
teacher and one accessible to children. 

4) Chart and picture cabinet. 

i) Thirty-five individual cupboards 
for children, 914” x 14” x 14”. 

7) Storage for 30 cots and blankets. 

k) Bookshelves accessible to teacher 
and one accessible to children. 

1) Storage for lumber up to 8’ long. 

m) Scrap-lumber box about 2’ x 2’ 
x 4’ with lid (movable) and storage 
space near outside paved areas. 

n) Children’s work counter about 
20” wide, 20-22” high, 12’ long, metal 
covered, with sink. 

o) Teacher’s work counter 34” high, 
2’ wide, about 7’ long, metal covered, 
with sink, hot and cold water, electric 
outlet, and space for paper-roll and 
cutter. 

p) General storage space, either 
closet or cabinet, providing at least 6’ of 
case full height, and much of it 32” 
deep, or equivalent space in closet. 

q) Storage for six sawhorses near 
outside paved terrace. 

r) Storage for eight movable screens 
about 28” x 50.” 

5) Ten to 12’ of blackboard. 

t) At least 20’ of tackboard from 
near floor to at least 4’ high. 

3. Office and teachers’ room—about 
200 square feet of floor space, with 
large space for storage of supplies (in 
addition to floor above mentioned). 

4, Clinic—about 150 square feet of 
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floor space, drainboard and sink, hot 
and cold water, storage for supplies. 
5. Children’s restroom—space for 10 
to 12 cots, adjoining clinic preferred, 
with blanket-storage closet. 
6. Miscellaneous items—incinerator, 


firehose and cabinet, and slop sink. 

7. General notes. 

@) Each classroom is to have light 
from at least two sides, preferably east 
and south, with west light least desir- 
able. 

4) Corridors to be 6’ to 6’ and 6” 
wide, enclosed and well lighted, with as 
much natural light as possible. 

¢) Doors from classroom to outside 
to be from 7’ to 8’ wide. 

@) Step-down from rooms to terraces 
to be as little as possible, one inch if 
possible (ramp). 

e) All rooms are to be acoustically 
treated and insulated. 

f) Heating by individual units or 
central heating individually controlled, 
hot air preferred to radiators. 

4) Under-floor heating. 

#) Floor linoleum throughout. 

7) Venetian blinds at all windows. 


Every effort should be made to 
provide the wholesome, attractive, 
and functional surroundings that 
will contribute toward all facets of 
child growth. If they are to develop 


in the right direction socially and 
emotionally, children must live in 
a friendly atmosphere free from 
fear of failure. Through individual- 
ized and small groups, each child in 
the neighborhood schools should 
have the maximum opportunity to 
develop at his own pace. 

For proper physical growth, 
space is a first requirement. Large 
blocks for building, jungle gyms 
for climbing, and wagons for carry- 
ing materials for construction and 
dramatic play are useful indoors; 
outdoor space is necessary for vigor- 
ous activity. Provision must be 
made to alternate periods of te- 
laxation and rest with periods of 
action. Good health habits must be 
developed further by providing nu- 
tritious and appetizing meals and 
by making toilet and health-clinic 
facilities easily accessible. 

The school should provide a rich 
environment that will stimulate in- 
tellectual curiosity, initiative, self- 
reliance, and creativeness. This tre- 
quires a variety of materials and a 
place to keep them. 


Selling the School Program 


THERE are many times when we would like to emulate that 
superintendent whose public-relations program has reached 
a new high in complete informational service to the public. 


Reports the press: 


“The new style report card issued by Supt. A has not 
been received with much favor by parents. Our reporter 
interviewed the school authorities this morning in an effort 
to obtain information about the report card. An important 
spokesman for the school, who declined to divulge his 
name and who refused to be quoted, said, ‘I have nothing 


to say.’ ”""—The Nation’s Schools. 
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The Professional Curriculum for 
High-School Teachers 


KENNETH RALPH DOANE 
In the Journal of Experimental Education 


SJ us study makes an analysis 
of practice in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, as well as of the require- 
ments for certification. Not only 
does it note current trends, but it 
also makes available information 
that should help in planning and 
improving the preservice education 
of high-school teachers. 

Responses of colleges and uni- 
versities revealed similarity in re- 
quired professional curriculums for 
pteservice training. The six courses 
most frequently required are: (1) 
student teaching, (2) educational 
psychology, (3) principles of 
teaching, (4) general psychology, 
(5) specialized teaching, (6) prin- 
ciples of secondary education. 
Courses most frequently prescribed 
by state certification laws are iden- 
tical. Furthermore, 
teacher education and leading edu- 
cators produced a list of courses 
that very nearly coincides with the 
above set. Lists resulting from 
some other surveys are similar, al- 
though their emphasis differs some- 
what. The Commission on Teacher 
Education, for example, places 
gteater emphasis on child study and 
community understanding than is 
apparent in current practice. The 
Commission would maintain the 
content of present courses but 
would change the basis of organ- 
ization. 


workers in. 


Kenneth Ralph Doane is on the 
staff of Montana State College, 
Bozeman. Reported from the Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 
XVI (September, 1947), 91-95. 


Student teaching, which is the 
most frequently prescribed course, 
is felt to be the most valuable 
course to the beginning teacher. 
Professional needs of all teachers 
are a point of common emphasis; 
there is general appreciation also 
of the fact that teacher training 
should not end when the student 
graduates. 

There is considerable diversity 
of practices, terminology, and opin- 
ions in professional education; cer- 
tification requirements also vary as 
to semester hours and length of 
preservice education. Some states 
are quite specific as to courses, 
while others allow the candidate a 
wide selection. Opinions of profes- 
sional workers differ greatly with 
respect to methods for producing 
a good teacher. There are those 
who feel that the integrated pro- 
gram of learnings is the only pro- 
gram and those who strongly sup- 
port the separate-course idea. Some 
people would make the profession- 
al-education courses the core around 
which teacher education should be 
built; some would like to see the 
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amount of professional education 
reduced sharply. There are those 
who defend on-campus training 
schools and those who oppose 
them. General education for teach- 
ers means different things to dif- 
ferent people. 

Trends.—The information ob- 
tained seems to indicate several 
trends in professional-education 
curriculums: 

1. There has been a continuous 
differentiation of subject matter of 
professional education into more 
and more separate courses. These 
courses seem to result from increas- 
ingly careful study of the teacher's 
job, of the nature of learning and 
teaching, and of the nature and 
needs of the child. 

2. There has been increased in- 
terest in combining the significant 
topics of professional education in- 
to three or four large area courses 
in which the whole complex act of 
teaching may be considered with 
reference to ‘all the factors in- 
volved. 

3. There is a marked movement 
toward increased preservice educa- 
tion. This includes academic, gen- 
eral, and professional types of 
training. 

4. There has been growing con- 
cern for broadening the base of 
professional education so that 
teachers would be better qualified 
to teach in modern high schools 
in small communities. 

5. Increased emphasis is being 
placed on developing professional 
competency of the beginning pro- 
fessional teacher. 


6. There is increasing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that learning to 
teach extends into the inservice pe- 
riod. 

7. There has been a. steady 
growth of emphasis on_ student 
teaching and actual classroom ob- 
servation. 

8. There is increased apprecia- 
tion of the importance of improv 
ing the undergraduate’s personality, 

9. Currently the trend seems to 
be to improve curriculums rather 
than to extend them in terms of 
college credits. 

Recommendations.—Certain sug. 
gestions based on this study might 
be made toward the general im- § 
provement of preservice education 
of high-school teachers. 

1. There is need in setting up 
curriculums for teachers to study 
the general and specific competen- 
cies they will require in their work 
Greater emphasis ought also to be 
placed on the needs of teachers in 
the particular region the institution 
serves. 

2. There should be greater cross- 
fertilization of ideas among staf } 
members, departments, institutions, | 
states, regions, and nations. 

3. Students should have a pat > 
in curriculum planning and should 
be encouraged to analyze existing 
conditions and their own potenti 
alities. 

4. The curriculum should mee 
the teacher’s needs in the art and 
science of teaching. 

5. The quantity and quality of 
general cultural education should 
be increased. The general-eduw 
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tion aspects of the professional and 
academic education should be ex- 
ploited so as to produce well- 
rounded men and women. 

6. Student teaching should be 
extended to include teaching in a 
real situation. This implies oppor- 
tunities in extracurricular duties, 
community activities, administra- 
tive relationships, counseling, and 
faculty teamwork. Further, it is 
implied that perfect coordination 
of theory, the best of supervision, 
and the clearest understanding of 
objectives will prevail in such a 
program. 

7. All teacher-education aspects 
of each institution should be uni- 
fied. Breaking down of depart- 
mental barriers is consistent with 
modern emphasis on the teacher as 
a whole person. 

8. There is common feeling that 
part of present courses are non- 
essential. Important topics should 
be considered at sufficient length 
to produce mastery; irrelevant top- 
ics should be deleted. 

9. The consensus among teacher- 
education leaders is that 15 to 20 


semester hours of professional edu- 
cation is adequate at the preservice 
level. 

10. College personnel engaged 
in teacher education should at all 
times be thoroughly familiar with 
the problems of the high-school 
teacher. 

11. When present shortages are 
alleviated, it would seem advisable 
to extend minimum formal-educa- 
tion requirements to five years of 
college work. The fifth year may 
be of either the inservice or pre- 
service type. 

12. Although there are many 
weaknesses in absolute uniformity, 
some effort should be directed: to- 
ward minimal standardization of 
certification requirements, course 
titles, and professional education 
for the several states. 

13. Agencies in teacher educa- 
tion need to evaluate and reevalu- 
ate their offerings constantly. 

14. Changes in curriculums 
should be based on tested hypoth- 
eses. The scientific method needs 
to be applied to a greater extent 
in teacher education. 


Reciprocal 


UNcLE Charlie, a 75-year-old janitor who lived about 
four miles away from the school which he serviced, at 
Leewood, West Virginia, used to get up at 4 A.M. 
sometimes in the winter to heat the school building before 
the students arrived. Recently, acting on the suggestion 
of one of the teachers, the community raised money and 
the manual-training department built a home for Uncle 


Charlie on the schoolgrounds. 
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A Faculty Participates in 
Curriculum Planning 


JOHN KINSELLA 


In the Clearing House 


S INCE 1932 the faculty of 
University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has met annually to take 
stock of the school’s program and 
to plan, in general outline, the cur- 
riculum for the coming year. The 
usual reaction to these meetings has 
been that the time was too short 
for adequate consideration of the 
matters involved; therefore the pro- 
cedure has recently been expanded 
to include several steps. First, the 
curriculum committee interviewed 
members of the faculty informally 
to discover which aspects of the 
school’s program needed attention. 
After the interviews had been com- 
pleted, the committee pooled all 
comments and classified them under 
each of the three questions they 
had asked. These questions, along 
with samples of statements made by 
teachers, were as follows: 


What do you think is good about the 
school ? 

1. Opportunities to think, to develop 
initiative seem to be well provided. 

2. I believe it is the emphasis on 
creativity which makes for much of the 
student enthusiasm. 

3. Our staff is strong in the ability 
to work together even though indi- 
viduals may disagree. 

4. Better than a fair job is done in 
implementing democratic values. 


What are the weak points in the 
school’s program? 
1. There is not enough done to 


John Kinsella is Acting Assistant 
Director of Ohio State University 
School, Columbus. Reported from 
the Clearing House, XXII (0¢- 
tober, 1947), 67-70. 


develop social sensitivity; there is too 
much talking about it. 

2. Students have too little respect for 
facts and data. 

3. There are differemt interpretations 
of the school’s philosophy. 

4. There should be less subject-matter 
emphasis. 


What suggestions do you have for th 
school’s improvement ? 

1. Children and parents should k 
more familiar with the school’s philoso 
phy. 

2. We need more firsthand experi- 
ences in field trips and work expet- 
ences. 

3. More opportunity should be po 
vided for teachers to visit other classes 
at all levels. 


4. Core experiment such as that ia [ 


grades seven through nine is needed in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 


From an analysis of the replies 
the committee emerged with seven 
crucial issues, which were: 


1. How can the staff become mort 
consistent in fostering democratic vil 
ues? 

2. To what degree should Universit] 
School utilize its understanding of child 
growth and development in determining 
curricular experiences? 

3. How shall University School é& 
termine the amount of preprofessionil 
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and general education it should provide? 

4, What curricular structure and what 
experiences within that structure shall 
be determined in advance by University 
School ? 

5. To what degree and in what man- 
ner shall University School incorporate 
meaningful community experiences in 
the curriculum ? 

6. To what degree and in what man- 
ner should the entire University School 
faculty participate in curriculum de- 
velopment ? 

7. To what degree shall University 
School be experimental? How can we 
be sure its experimentation is having 
an impact? 

At a general faculty meeting the 
committee put in the hands of each 
staff member the statement of the 
issues and the list of comments 
from which they were derived. The 
staff, after some discussion of the 
issues, decided that the committee 
should formulate several possible 
positions staff members could take 
on each of the seven questions. In 
framing these positions, the com- 
mittee purposely included modified 
positions between the two extremes. 
To illustrate, here are some possible 
positions on the issue, “To what 


_ degree should University School 


utilize its understanding of child 
growth and development in deter- 
mining curricular experiences?” 


1, An understanding of child growth 
and development need not be considered 
in determining curricular experiences. 

2. A knowledge of child growth and 
development is not important in deter- 
mining curricular experiences but this 
knowledge can well be used in order 
to make predetermined curricular ex- 
Periences more meaningful. 

3. A knowledge of child growth and 
development and social needs should 


both be considered in determining cur- 
ricular experiences. 

4. An understanding of child growth 
and development should be the sole 
determiner of curricular experiences. 


In order to promote more in- 
formal and extended discussion, the 
faculty proposed to divide itself 
into three groups, each of which 
would meet separately and then re- 
port to a faculty meeting. When 
the entire staff discussed issue No. 
1, ““How can the staff become more 
consistent in fostering democratic 
values?” the positions taken were 
varied. Furthermore, there was 
doubt that consistency in practices 
could be attained even if unanimity 
of opinion were reached on a given 
opinion, since different activities 
provide widely divergent types and 
degrees of opportunity for learning 
democratic values and different age 
groups vary in their readiness for 
acquiring these values. The staff 
finally decided that teachers should 
write descriptions of sample school 
situations which apparently offer 
opportunity for developing demo- 
cratic values. 

The teachers seemed to agree, 
when one of the situations was pre- 
sented, that its efficacy depended on 
the teacher's understanding of 
democratic values and on his guid- 
ance effectiveness with students. 
They also felt that chances for 
working out the situation consis- 
tently with the school’s basic phi- 
losophy would be increased if teach- 
ers made more visits to the classes 
of their colleagues. 

When the staff met to discuss 
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issue 3, “How shall University 
School determine the amount of 
preprofessional and general educa- 
tion it shall provide for youth?” 
there was extended discussion over 
the meaning of general education 
and common learning. The staff 
generally agreed, however, that any 
preprofessional education should be 
as broad and general as possible, 
that specific vocational training was 
not a function of the school, and 
that there should be a base of com- 
mon learning with ample oppor- 
tunities for special interests. 

From the meetings described 
above and those held subsequently 
through the year stemmed what 
was to be the major curriculum 
problem of the next year, the fram- 
ing of a curriculum that would 
serve better the general-education 
functions of the school and still 


care for the special interests withip 
each class group. 

~~ In conclusion, then, it should } 
noted that the procedure used dur. 
ing the year consisted of (1) con. 
sulting each member of the faculty | 
about important curriculum prob 
lems, (2) seeking the basic issues 
(3) finding the areas of agreement 
and (4) using these as the spring. 
board for attack on the curriculum 


problem of most importance. Prog. |} i 


ress beyond this point, of course, | 
will have to depend on expeii- 
mentation in the classroom. Grow 
thinking through discussion in 
faculty meetings has its place in 
planning, but it is not a substitute 
“for day-by-day teacher-pupil plas-| 
ning and evaluating of experiences 
nor for the judgments made as the 
school interacts with parental and 
other community influences. 


The President on Federal Aid 


ANOTHER fundamental aim of our democracy is to pro- 
vide an adequate education for every person. 

“Our educational systems face a financial crisis. It is 
deplorable that in a nation as rich as ours there are mil- 
lions of children who do not have adequate schoolhouses 
or enough teachers for a good elementary or secondary 
education. If there are educational inadequacies in any 
state, the whole nation suffers. The federal government has 
a responsibility for providing financial aid to meet this 
crisis. 

“In addition, we must make possible greater equality of 
opportunity to all our citizens for an education. Only by 
so doing can we insure that our citizens will be capable 
of understanding and sharing the responsibility of democ- 
racy.” —President Truman. 
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-=* With Education in Washington *=- 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Education in the Federal Budg- 
et. — Between now and June 30, 
| Congress has to decide what to do 
about these nine proposed items of 
expense which President Truman 
wrote into the federal budget for 
1949: 

1. For universal military train- 
} ing — $400 million. The Presi- 
} dent says that he is confident Con- 
f gress will approve UMT legisla- 
tion. 

(Although pressure for compul- 
sory training is increasing on Cap- 
itol Hill, the chances are that even 
its proponents will merely go 
through the motions of fighting for 
this legislation but will not put 
their hearts into the fight. Few 
§ Congressmen want to stand up and 
be counted on this legislation in 
an election year.) 

2. For federal aid to education 
—$300 million. The President said 
he is confident this legislation will 
also be approved. 

(Prospects for federal aid to 
schools have improved a wee bit. 
Again, this being an election year, 
both political parties want credit 
for pushing through some social- 
welfare legislation. Federal aid 
to education would be the least 
expensive and probably least con- 
troversial of all  social-welfare 
Measures now pending before Con- 
gress. ) 

3. For scientific research—$15 
million. 

(There seems to be general agree- 


ment that a national science foun- 
dation bill acceptable to the Presi- 
dent will be passed at this session.) y 

4. For school lunches—$65 mil- 
lion. 

(Although the basic  school- 
lunch law calls for $75 million, 
the President asked for the smaller 
amount, apparently to prove that 
his budget is, in fact, a ‘‘rock- 
bottom” budget.) 

5. Advances to state and local 
governments for planning public 
works—$20 million. 

(Prospects for approval are good 
since this money will be used only 
for drawing plans for projects 
which, for the most part, will be 
financed by the local governments 
themselves. ) 

6. For dismantling war struc- 
tures and rebuilding them as 
temporary classrooms for veterans 
—$4.5 million. 

(This money is needed to wind 
up the so-called veterans’ education- 
al facilities program and probably 
will be approved by Congress.) 

7. For vocational education— 
$29,301,739. 

(This is the full amount author- 
ized by the George-Barden Act. 
Last year Congress would not grant 
the full amount and said that $17,- 
750,000 would be sufficient be- 
cause, Congress charged, the states 
would not have the funds to match 
the full authorized amount. This 
year, the President said, the states 
will be in a position to match, 
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dollar for dollar, the full amount 
authorized. ) 

8. For veterans’ education and 
training benefits—$2,029,000,000. 

9. For Office of Education 
salaries—an increase of $203,300 
over the 1947-48 figure of $1,633,- 
900. 
(This is the third consecutive in- 
crease in the Office of Education 
budget requested by the President. 
The White House is thus support- 
ing to the hilt Commissioner 
Studebaker’s five-year plan to 
strengthen the Office of Education. 
Since a portion of the additional 
funds will be used to pay for the 
Commissioner's ‘‘Zeal for Democ- 
racy” project, there is a good 
chance that the extra money will be 
granted by Congress.) 


"Zeal for Democracy." — How 
goes the “Zeal for Democracy” 
project which U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker launched 
a year ago? 

At least four activities are under 
way or about to be started. 

First, Commissioner Studebaker 
is hiring social-studies specialists 
for his elementary, secondary, and 
higher-education divisions. These 
experts will provide the basic brain 
power for the “promotion of zeal 
for American democracy in schools 
and colleges.” 

Second, a statement is now being 
prepared which will, in effect, be 
democracy’s manifesto of faith for 
schools. This statement of faith 
will be drawn up by leaders in 
agriculture, business, manufactur- 


ing, labor, and the profession, 

Third, with the statement of 
faith as lodestar, the Commissione; 
plans to work out with state and 
local officials a bill of criterions by 
which the nation’s schools my 
judge whether they are succeeding 
in developing an understanding of 
democracy’s tenets. 

Finally, the Commissioner plans 
to issue suggestions for resource 
materials—books, films, recordings, 
and courses of study—which, he 
says, should help in ‘“‘creating a 
understanding of the threats to 
democracy.” 


Facilities for Negroes Now. — 
To its famous doctrine of “equal- 
even-if-it-has-to-be-separate” educa- 
tion for Negroes and whites, the 
U. S. Supreme Court has added the 
codicil of time. In the Oklahom 
law school case involving a Negto 
who wanted a legal education, the 
Court ruled that a state which seg- 
regates Negro students must pro 
vide them with educational facil 
ties at the same time as othe 
groups. To delay a Negro’s edua 
tion until equal-but-separate facili: 
ties are created in the future, of 
until a state can afford to support 
them, is a violation of the Four 
teenth Amendent, the Court said. 

“Can a state give unequal school 
ing to two groups of students 
merely because of cost?” asked 
Justice Rutledge during the heat 
ings in January. His inference was 
that it is unconstitutional for 3 
state to provide schooling for ont 
group of citizens but deny it 1 
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another on the excuse of “high 
financial burdens.” 


President's Commission on High- 
er Education. — No one in Wash- 
ington has as yet tabulated all the 
specific suggestions the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
made in its six-volume study to 
improve higher education. Such a 
list would run into at least 100 
items. 

Here are a mere half dozen sug- 
gestions garnered from volume 
three, which deals with the organi- 
zation of higher education: 

1. A guidance center should be 
set up in every state to counsel 
high-school graduates concerning 
their college careers. 

2. “Because two out of every 
five adults want to continue their 
education,” the Commission recom- 
mends for each state a council on 
adult education. Their job would be 
to bring posthigh-school education 
within the reach of every adult. 

3. Special commissions on educa- 
tion by radio and by motion 
pictures “should be set up on a 
nationwide basis.”” These bodies 
would work with the industries 
concerned and with government 
agencies to develop adult-education 
programs. 

4. The status of the federal 
agency for education within the 
framework of government must 
be raised. The Commission did not 
urge, however, any one specific way 
of carrying this suggestion into 
practice. The Commission is unani- 
mous on one point: that a strong 
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federal agency for education “will 
lessen rather than accentuate the 
trend toward federal control of 
education, since it will help the 
states and local institutions to de- 
velop their own strong programs.” 

5. All state departments of edu- 
cation should study the need for 
more and better educational facili- 
ties at the 13th-and 14th-year 
levels. The Commission recom- 
mends that states which have not 
already done so enact legislation to 
extend their public-school systems 
through the 14th year. 

6. “Because small colleges must 
be allowed to remain small,” the 
Commission recommends the crea- 
tion of many more separate two- 
year and four-year colleges of small 
size scattered over the face of the 
nation so that there will be at 
least one small college near every 
population center. 


New Religious Lobby. — A new 
lobby is setting up offices in Wash- 
ington. Its name is Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State. Its 
mission: to agitate that public 
funds should be used only for pub- 
lic education and to impress on 
Congress and the Supreme Court 
that the wall between church and 
state set up by the Constitution 
must not be breached. 

Another purpose: to give aid to 
the citizens of any community who 
seek to protect their public schools 
from sectarian domination. The 
group said, “We have no anti- 
Catholic animus.” 
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RECENT DEATHS: 


Alfred North Whitehead, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity, December 30. 

Robert Macmillan, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 30. 

John Addison Clement, professor 
emeritus of education, University of 
Illinois. 

J. W. Tyler, professor of education 
and director of rural education, Peru, 
Nebraska, State Teachers College. 

Clara O. Wilson, chairman of the 
department of elementary education, 
University of Nebraska. 

CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 

John E. Moore, supervising princi- 
pal of the Passaic, N. J., public 
schools, has resigned to become di- 
rector of education at the State Home 
for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J. 

Gertrude Eastman, formerly school 
commissioner, Mason County, Mich., 
has been appointed director of ele- 
mentary education at Wisconsin State 
Teachers College at Whitewater. 

Lawrence Vredevoe, principal of the 
high school at Lakewood, Ohio, has 
been named assistant director of the 
University of Michigan Bureau of 
Cooperation with Schools. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

John M. Gallalee, head of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineeri g, 
University of Alabama, succeeded 
Raymond Ross Paty in the presidency 
on January 1. 

Oscar F. Weber, of the University 
of Illinois College of Education, has 
resigned due to ill health. 

Succeeding Roy W. Bixler as presi- 
dent of Ashland, Ohio, College, is 
Glen L. Clayton of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Among recent appointments to the 
U. S. Office of Education staff are: 


Educational News 


Helen Dwight Reid, chief of y) Fa 
European Section of the Division ¢ 
International Educational Relation. 
Helen Hatcher, assistant specialist fy} P4 
geography and conservation; W. Edy 
Martin, specialist in biology; Howu} T° 


H. Cummings, assistant specialist ;} educ 
government and economics; Holger} staff 
Kilander, assistant specialist in healt} Mrs. 
education, all in the Division gf spec 
Secondary Education. form 
Willard E. Goslin, superintendg 
sista 


of the Minneapolis, Minn.,  schook 
has been elected president of tk} ical 
American Association of School At 
ministrators. Phi 

New president of the Nation 


Council for the Social Studies i Ept 
Stanley E. Dimond, of Detroit. IC $ 
Vinal Tibbetts, who for seveulll scie: 
years served as executive secretary d 9 oth, 
the American Education Fellowship 
has resigned to become director ¢ not. 
the Hessian Hills School, Croton § ™4J 
Hudson, N. Y. seat 
Thomas C. Pollock, dean, Washing as 
ton Square College of Arts and S& fel 
ences, New York University, is tk 
new president of the National Cow Nat 
cil of Teachers of English. Kay 
Recently appointed editor of Sod) ern: 
Education is Paul Todd, of the facult} just 
of Danbury, Conn., State Teaches} ti 
College. = 
John S. Allen, director, division TS 
higher education, New York St} the 
Education Department, has been #} duc 
pointed vice-president of the Unive} 4+ 
sity of Florida. 
Herman B. Wells, now on leave 4} 
president of the University of Indiam i 
has been appointed adviser on cultul> be 
affairs to General Lucius D. Cap x, 
American military governor in Berlit of 
Harold Fasnacht, of the staff ¢ f 
Colorado Women’s College, Denve,p 
is the new editor of the Business Edvf €n. 
cation Quarterly. exi 
Recently elected president of 


American Vocational Association 5 
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Julian A. McPhee, California State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

Earle O. Liggitt, superintendent of 
schools, Munhall, Pa., has been elected 
national president of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, professional fraternity in educa- 
tion. 

Two new specialists in elementary 
education have been added to the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education: 
Mrs. Edna M. Boyd as assistant 
specialist for history, Elsa Schneider, 
formerly with the Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as as- 
sistant specialist in health and phys- 
ical education. 


Phi Delta Kappa Speaks 


EDUCATION should be given specif- 
ic support in the proposed federal 
science research foundation whether 
other social sciences are included or 
not. Education is one of America’s 
major industries and deserves re- 
search at government expense just 
as much as agriculture or any other 
field, states a resolution of the 21st 
National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa which met recently. Gov- 


ermment money spent for education 
| justifies a special interest in educa- 
_ tion by the proposed federal science 
| tesearch foundation, according to 


the resolution, which was intro- 
| duced after a report on the foun- 


dation presented by Professor Doug- 


_ las E. Scates of Duke University. 


Universal military training would 
be unnecessary, another Phi Delta 
Kappa resolution says, “if support 
of a complete educational program 
for the youth of America” is giv- 
en. The council favors the use of 
existing state administrative offices 
for public schools in administering 


federal aid, and the use of such 
funds for public schools only. 
The fraternity will continue its 
projects in teacher recruitment, edu- 
cation for international coopera- 
tion, and educational research. A 
special commission was created to 
study support of public education. 


Unesco Combats Illiteracy 


THE commencement of a campaign 
against illiteracy and ignorance 
throughout the world was ap- 
proved at the Second General Con- 
ference of Unesco held in Mexico 
City recently. Under this new plan, 
it is intended to link together not 
only Unesco’s work in the field of 
fundamental education, but also all 
similar work wherever it is being 
carried out. In this way, both 
Unesco and the national author- 
ities who are undertaking the task 
of instructing their most backward 
peoples in reading and writing and 
the elements of hygiene, agricul- 
ture, and citizenship will have the 
benefit of each other’s experience 
and support. 


New Geography Bulletins 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 
by The Macmillan Company, book 
publishers, of a new periodical en- 
titled Teachers Service Bulletin in 
Geography. Issued quarterly, the 
bulletins are published as a service 
to classroom teachers in geography 
and social studies in the elementary 
schools. Copies may be secured 
without charge by writing to the 
nearest Macmillan branch office. 
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New Program in Intergroup 
Education 

A NEw leadership training and in- 
tensive research program in inter- 
group and intercultural education 
to be supported for five years by a 
$125,000 grant from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
will be launched next fall by 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, according to an announce- 
ment by Associate Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell. The program, involving a 
new interdivisional major, is in- 
tended primarily for students be- 
yond the master’s degree and will 
offer sizable scholarships and fel- 
lowships. Application procedures 
will be announced later. 

There are three areas in which 
there is a major need for develop- 
ing better intergroup educational 
practices, according to Dr. Caswell. 
They include an improved under- 
standing of intergroup relations for 
all educational workers; the prep- 
aration of competently trained 
leaders for schools, colleges, 
churches, industry, labor, and com- 
munity agencies; and the expan- 
sion of research and experimenta- 
tion on intergroup problems on a 
recognized professional basis. 


Veterans Almost Predominate 

FORTY-EIGHT percent of the total 
number of students in the nation’s 
colleges and universities are veter- 
ans, according to a survey made by 
the U. S. Office of Education. A 
study of enrolments in 1753 insti- 
tutions of higher education reveals 
an enrolment of 1,122,738 veter- 


ans. The total college-university en. 
rolment for both veterans and nop. 
veterans is 2,338,226. Making w 
the veterans’ enrolment are 1,098. 
647 men and 24,091 women, 
Greatest percentage rise in veterans 
enrolment by type of institution js 
that reported by Negro institutions 
—44.4 percent over that of las 
year. For all types of institutions 
the percentage rise was 3.92. The 
enrolment of nonveteran students 
shows an increase of 21.8 percent 
over last year. 


Public Views on Unesco 


THAT the people of the United 
States are not yet ready to pa 
the price of peace is one of the 
major conclusions of Unesco and 
Public Opinion Today, a report te- 
leased by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Chi- 
cago. Many who favor the aims of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
are not willing to translate their 
sentiment into action, the report 
states. 

U. S. opinion since the thirties 
has grown increasingly favorable 
to international cooperation in the 
cause of peace, according to the 
report. Many people interviewed 
regard the United Nations as the 
hope of the future. They are will 
ing to subscribe to the basic pri 
ciple of Unesco philosophy — 
mutual understanding through it- 
creased communication among 
peoples. They say they believe in 
the free exchange of ideas and it- 
formation as a means of increasing 
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understanding. They believe the 
U. S. should help the United 
Nations to carry out specific proj- 
ects to this end. 

But the survey shows that the 
majority of Americans know 
nothing of the dynamics of peace. 
“For example, three-fourths of the 
American public say they favor this 
country’s participation in an inter- 
national police force. Yet three- 
fourths of those who favor such 
participation say that the armed 
forces of the U. S. should equal or 
surpass those of the international 
police force.” 

Fear is the basis of such contra- 
dictory thinking, the report con- 
tinues. The majority of people be- 
lieve that the U. S. will be in- 
volved in another war within 25 
years. Half of the people believe 
that another war is inevitable, that 
there is nothing they, the scientists, 
or the U. S. as a whole can do to 
prevent it. People indicated that 
their fears caused varied reactions. 
A few would seek escape through 
political and cultural isolation; 
others would turn to an “armed 
peace” — building this nation’s 
military strength “so that no one 
would dare attack us.” Most of 
those who feel that something can 
be done turn to international co- 
Operation, education, and under- 
standing. 

In the U. S., Unesco has little 
positive opposition to face, says 
the report. “Fear, ignorance, preju- 
dice, apathy are the enemies . . . 
The college-educated, professional, 
and managerial workers, and those 
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in the upper-income brackets do not 
need to have the principles of in- 
ternational understanding stressed 

. action should be the main 
point of emphasis. The less well 
educated, the poorer people, the 
manual workers and farmers need 
to be convinced that there is a 
way to peace...” 

Teachers have an obvious task 
before them as a result of the find- 
ings of this survey. All young 
people now in school should have 
a basic understanding of the prac- 
tical operations of such agencies for 
world cooperation as the United 
Nations and Unesco. Schools have 
a further obligation in their adult- 
education programs to make known 
and to inculcate the principles of 
world cooperation and to teach 
about the international agencies. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


March 17-19, Northwest Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

March 22-25, NEA Department 
of Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

March 25-27, Midwest Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 29-April 1, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, 
Chicago, IIl. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTH: 

April 17-22, Music Educators 


National Conference, Detroit, Mich. 

April 19-23, American Associ- 
ation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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New Books 


Psychological Testing. James L. 
Mursell. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. 438 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book, written for the general 
student of psychological testing, pre- 
sents a comprehensive account of the 
testing movement in psychology and 
takes into consideration its past de- 
velopment and future prospects as 
well as its present status. About one 
hundred typical tests are discussed, 
including some made by the Army 
during the war. Numerous synoptic 
outlines help the reader to get a con- 
crete idea of the tests, while footnotes 
and bibliography enable him readily 
to expand his knowledge of them by 
further reading. Cognizance has been 
taken of recent work having to do 
with such things as the effect of 
preschool environment, foster-home 
environment, socio-economic factors, 
and the effect of advanced age on 
mentality and performance, these sub- 
jects being considered especially from 
the point of view of their bearing on 
psychometric theory and practice. The 
book assumes a knowledge of funda- 
mental statistics. 


Basal Geographies. Gertrude 
Whipple and Preston E. James. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. “Our Earth,” for grade 3, 
240 pp. “Using Our Earth,” for 
grade 4. 292 pp. 

Our Earth, which can be read 
easily by third-grade children, pre- 
sents the major land and water forms; 
the shape of the earth; the seasons; 
and how we get our food, clothing, 
and shelter. Using Our Earth stresses 
the social importance of geography 
and shows the interacting influences 
of man and his environment on one 
another. The many full-color photo- 
graphs and maps are an important 
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feature of these books. Each pictur 
was made to fulfil a specific pictur 
ing purpose. The needs of youg 
children as to vocabulary, sentence 
structure, length of line, and numbe 
of concepts have been kept in mind 


Language for Daily Use. Mildred 
A. Dawson and Jonnie Mash 
burn Miller. Yonkers, N. Y; 
World Book Co., 1947. Grade 3, 
238 pp. $1.40; Grade 4, 270 Pp. 
$1.48; Grade 5, 300 pp. $1.52; 
Grade 6, 332 pp. $1.56. 

These books provide a rich and 
varied content to meet all norm 
language-communication needs of the 
child. Actual language situations such 
as letter writing, conversation, and 
story telling are used for teaching. 
The teaching pattern is set up in « 
cordance with psychological principles 
of learning. The positive approach of 
correct model and example is used, 
with class analysis to develop under 
standing. Immediate practice and ap 
plications in a functional setting at 
provided. Furthermore, each text pro 
vides reteaching and practice of th 
material taught in the preceding 
grades. Good illustrations, page lay 
out, and typography contribute to 
the value of the books. Teacher’ 
manuals and workbooks are available 


Reading and Visual Fatigue. Leow 
ard Carmichael and Walter F. 
Dearborn. Boston, Mass: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
474 pp. $5.00. 
This work on visual fatigue 5 

based on a number of careful studits 

on the nature of visual fatigue, the 
nature of the visual task in reading 
relation of reading and fatigue, vatt 
able effects of different letters an 
of different type faces, the problem 
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of illumination, recording of eye 
movements, comparison of different 
types of reading matter, comparison 
of printed books and microfilm, re- 
lation of changes in comprehension to 
fatigue. 


General Education in the Human- 
ities. Harold B. Dunkel. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1947. 321 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book is one of those which 
resulted from the Cooperative Study in 
General Education carried on from 
January 1939 to September 1944 in a 
variety of colleges. It deals pains- 
takingly with the role and objectives of 
humanities programs. The humanities 
are examined in their relation to such 
things as students’ general goals for 
life, their religious concepts, their 
beliefs about fiction, and their opinions 
on art. Data on student reactions was 
gathered by administering comprehen- 
sive and carefully prepared inventories, 
the items of which are presented in 
the appendices along with data on their 
reliability and validity. 


Your First Year of Teaching Type- 
writing. Marion M. Lamb. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947. 210 pp. 

This comprehensive book deals 
with many aspects of teaching type- 
writing. There is material on skill 
building, job instruction, improve- 
ment of teaching, evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement, and the adminis- 
trative duties of the teacher. There 
are suggestions on the collecting of 
teaching aids and reference materials. 
A section of quotations and reprints 
deals with equipment and supplies, 
selection of students, standards, prin- 
ciples of skill building, typewriting 
tests, and so on, and there are a 
number of useful reference lists, 


charts, and forms. 


Essentials in English—Laboratory 
Methods. Ellen Smith and Leona 
McAnulty. Wichita, Kansas: Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
1946, 200 pp. each. $0.80 list. 
Each of this series of four texts (one 

each for grades nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve) contains 90 lessons divided into 
units of ten. In addition to story-les- 
sons and a variety of exercises, each 
unit includes two exercises in com- 
position, a thorough review, and an 
achievement test. The student checks 
his own work on the set of check cards 
which is provided. Accompanying each 
book there is also a separate set of 
tests—one diagnostic, eight achievement, 
and one final. 


History on the March. ‘Makers of 
the Americas.” Marion Lansing, 
W. Linwood Chase, and Allan 
Nevins. 450 pp. $2.40; “‘Build- 
ers of the Old World.” Gertrude 
Hartman, Lucy S. Saunders, and 
Allan Nevins. 453 pp. $2.48. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1947. 

In Makers of the Americas, fifth- 
and sixth-grade children will be 
helped to develop an understanding 
of their own history and to see it in 
relation to parallel developments in 
other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The emphasis is on people and 
their activities, their relations to their 
environment, the growth of democ- 
racy, and so on, rather than on na- 
tional rivalries of the past. Instead 
of a mere lifeless listing of incidents, 
selected events are presented in such 
a way that the pupils can readily 
visualize them in their correct set- 
tings. In Builders of the Old World, 
too, a wealth of vivid detail about the 
daily lives of peoples, a narrative 
based on source materials, and an 
accentuation of the drama of history 
make the remotest periods seem real 
and alive. 
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Designed for better health 
and better study 


Your pupils’ physical and comfort for pupils. | er 
mental welfare and progress Attractive, streamlined Jam 


depend, to a large extent, on American UNIVERSAL 


proper classroom environment. pjcks are extra-rugged 
gged to as- 
And American UNIVERSAL sure you long years of money- 


Desks help eo oom saving service. Consult our 
environment y conducive 
to healthier, balanced pos- Engineers 
ture habits, sight conserva- .,nj, e your 
tion, and more efficient study. ..p5 el with 
Their design is based on American UNI- 
the latest scientific principles VERSAL Desks. 
of proven value in promoting Write for full 
maximum visual and physical details now. 


American UNIVERSAL Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434, 


EVERYTHING IN FINE 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal 
Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodi- 
form Auditorium Chairs. 


Universal Table and American ENVOY 

Chairs No. 368. Perfect for teacher or 

two-pupil classroom use, offices, li- 

braries, and dormitories. Strong and 

sturdy. Beautifully, durably lacquered. 
Manufacturers of 


Church, Tronepertation, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN... Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Seating, ing 


WORLD'S LEADER IN 
PUBLIC SEATING 
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recent books for the teacher and school administra 


THE SCHOOL IN 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


- by Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey 


A sound and successful attempt to describe the development ¢ 
American education in relation to the ideals and social forces which 
have molded our civilization. The book is highly recommended for 


school administrators and in-service teachers. \\ $c 
co 
Educ 
— iA Educ 
by Virginia Mae Axline Uf 
Miss Axline’s book tells how, through shaft ull ducted pla 
therapy and group therapy, warped maladjusted youngsters “- 
-find the capacity to work out a gefistructive adjustment to life. eri 
Hig} 
Mist 
Sub 
READING AND VISUAL FATIGUE : 
ea 
by Leonard Carmichael and Walter F. Dearborn - 
ev 


The most complete study of the visual task of reading now avail 
able. The book summarizes and discusses scientific literature on] Mus 
the subject, describes a newly modified method for the quantitative 
study of visual work, and makes certain far-reaching conclusions} Stat 
regarding the use of the eyes during long periods of work. 
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